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What do you know 
about the Bible: sess. 


cinating stories of Genesis, the histories of 
Kings and Samuel, the nourishing texts of the 


Gospels and Epistles? . . . 


The Bible is one of the principal means 
through which God has spoken to the world. 
“Let the word of Christ dwell within you abun- 
dantly,” said Saint Paul to the Colossians. Read- 
ing the Bible—with joy and understanding— 
is one way of discovering how that word, from 
Adam to Zachary and beyond, was brought to us. 

* * * 

As a result of interest in JUBILEE’S recent arti- 
cle (A plan for a first reading of The Bible, 
February, 1954), the editors of JUBILEE, in col- 
laboration with P. J. Kenedy & Sons, offer a 
family Bible in an authorized edition (Douay- 
Rheims Old Testament, Confraternity New 


Testament). 


Specifications: prinTinc: large, clear type on 
highest quality opaque Bible paper; BINDING: genuine 
leather, gilt edges, slip-cased for protection; FAMILY 
RECORD: spacious, with color decorations, for inscrib- 
ing important family events; TRANSLATION: Douay- 
Rheims Old Testament, Confraternity New Testament; 
IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Spellman; PUBLISHER: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, oldest Catholic publishers in 


America. 





How to order: This Bible may be bought directly 
from JUBILEE. The cost is $10.00 (please, no billed orders). 
As a service to purchasers, upon request we will send you, 
gratis, the issue of JUBILEE containing the article, A plan 
for a first reading of The Bible, by Sister Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 

(If you do not want to clip your copy of JUBILEE, merely 
write “Bible” on a slip of paper with your name and 


address, attach payment, and mail to JUBILEE.) 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


CO Enclosed is $ for copies of the Bible 


described above, at $10.00 each. 
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1 [ I would also like a free copy of the issue of JUBILEE con- 
| taining A plan for a first reading of The Bible, by Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 
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A NEW YEAR & SOME QUASHED RUMORS 


14 Juf60 


@ This issue starts off JUBILEE’s second year of pub- 
lication. We feel that this is an opportune time to give 
our stockholders and readers an informal progress 
report, and to set aright a couple of rumors. JUBILEE’s 
debut was greeted with general acclaim by most 
people, but with gloomy predictions of failure by a 
few others. It has survived, of course, thanks to the 
hard work of a lot of people—its staff (aided by the 
generous volunteer workers), and its readers, many 
of whom have introduced it to their relatives and 
friends. To all the many people who have helped build 
JUBILEE, our thanks. Now, some various points. 

Rumors: Some are amusing, some not. Two deserve 
to be answered. The first is that a multi-millionaire 
Catholic launched JUBILEE with a gift of half a million 
dollars. Nice, but untrue. The other (which recurs 
periodically) is that we have gone out of business. 
Not nice, and just not true. To paraphrase an elderly 
British statesman, the editors of JUBILEE do not intend 
to preside at the liquidation of a project designed for 
the Greater Glory of God. In an age when the Truth 
needs every spokesman, there is too much at stake to 
allow even one voice to wither away. 


The coming year: We want to make JUBILEE bigger, 
better, with a wider, more profound range of subjects. 
We have set a goal of 100,000 paid sales per month 
by April, 1955. Whether or not we reach it depends 
partly on our own efforts, partly on those of our cur- 
rent readers. We are stepping up our promotional and 
sales campaigns. We hope that you, the reader, will do 
your best to bring in at least one new subscription 
during this year. (We know from past experience that 
some people will bring in a lot, others apparently lie 
down and give a big yawn at a request like this.) 
However, if you like JUBILEE (and 99% of our readers 
seem to) tell everybody about it. 

Renewals: This is the last issue for a lot of people 
whose subscriptions expire in May. We have been 
mailing renewal notices, and have received a high 
percentage of renewals in advance. If you haven’t yet 
renewed, do so now. Don’t miss a single issue. 

Letters to the editor: We enjoy getting letters. They 
give us a good idea of what people like or don’t like. 
But please keep them short. And please sign them. We 
will not publish unsigned letters, no matter how good, 
though we will withhold a letter-writer’s name upon 
request. We also assume that any letter to JUBILEE may 
be published unless the writer specifically states other- 
wise. 

Volunteers: We can always use volunteers, during 
the day or at night. If you live in the Greater New 
York area and want to help out, either by typing, 
filing, or doing other odd jobs, please telephone 
MU 4-3397. 

Church sales: Is JUBILEE on sale at your church? 
If not, please ask your pastor to write us about bundle 


Se 


sales. JUBILEE can be sold either on a pamphlet rack 
or by salesmen after Masses. 

How you can spread JUBILEE: Show copies to your 
relatives, friends, your sodality, office or club. If you 
belong to a group of some kind that needs extra money, 
we have a group subscription plan that will bring it a 
good commission and, of course, bring JUBILEE new 
readers. Write to “Manager—Field Representatives” 
for details. 

Serial notes: They were set up with a two-fold pur- 
pose: one, as a modest investment for those people 
who recently heard about Preferred stock packages 
and wanted one, only to learn that they have been all 
sold out (please do not send us checks for Preferred 
stock; we have to return them); two, to furnish extra 
capital to help our expansion plans. The advertisement 
on the inside back cover gives you details. 

In general: JUBILEE values its readers and the trust 
they have expressed in what we are doing. We have 
our growing pains, so please be patient. 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Before coming to JUBILEE a year 
ago, Rita Joseph had held down an amazing variety 
of jobs. Just after graduating from Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School oe: ae 

in Brooklyn, she went 
to work as a window- 
dresser for F. W. Wool- 
worth, later operated 
an IBM machine in a 
New York bank, in 
spected beer cans (emp 
ty) at a can factory, 
and painted pencils for 
Eberhard Faber. (Rita 
says, “Did you know — 
that a pencil is painted | 
seven times and shellacked once?”) The beer-can- 
inspecting job took her to Baltimore, and enabled her 
to support herself while she was an organizer for the 
national Young Christian Workers movement. When 
the YCW was able to support her, she quit her job 
and wert to the YCW’s national headquarters in 
Chicago, which thereupon became a base of operations 
for several organizing trips all over the U.S., notably 
one to California, where she helped set up the YCW’s 
West Coast Branch office. 

At JUBILEE, like everyone else on the staff, she 
handles a variety of jobs, shifting gears smoothly and 
never complaining about long hours and hard work. 
Chiefly, she has been handling subscriptions, but she 
also reads page proofs, compiles the monthly “Calendar 
of Events,” and gives forthright (and usually accurate) 
opinions of potential JUBILEE cover photos. Rita did 
a lot of the preliminary work on two recent (and 
popular) JUBILEE features, These are exciting times 


(February) and The role of woman (April). 
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The Church and her people 


THE HOLY FATHER 

Pope Pius XII will read the canon- 
ization formula for Blessed Pius X 
during the ceremonies on May 29th, 
according to L’Osservatore Romano. 
The Holy Father has resumed saying 
his morning Mass and has made sev- 
eral appearances to crowds from his 
window overlooking St. Peter’s 
Square. Observers close to the Pope 
said he seemed much stronger and less 
pale. 

Meanwhile, in Iowa City, Rabbi 
Elihu Stamm-Cooper led the Agudas 
Achim congregation in this prayer for 
the Pope’s full recovery: 

“O Lord, who considers the prayers 
of all mankind with love and compas- 
sion, hear our prayer. We the Children 
of Israel pray for Eugenio Pacelli, 
Pope Pius XII, mechasidei umos ha- 
olam—of the merciful ones of the na- 
tions. . . . We pray for him whom we 
fondly call the Jewish Pope, for in the 
days of wrath and persecution he 
came to our defense and aid, pro- 
claiming, ‘We are all Jews spiritually.’ 

“Bring healing to him in his illness 
and renew his strength so that in the 
length of his days all men may yet 
more feel and appreciate the living 
example he offers to our arrogant and 
violent times of disciplined patience, 
of gentle humanity and simple holi- 
ness. Amen.” 


THE HIERARCHY 

Boston’s Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing has urged Catholics not to 
buy “pious rubbish and religious junk” 
peddied by “religious gadgeteers.” In 
a radio address, Archbishop Cushing 
singled out “crosses that glow in the 
dark, religious pictures with eyes that 
follow you around the room, water 
from a holy hydrant, a vial of miracle 
anointing liquid, and praying dolls.” 
Such objects are, he said, “an insult to 
your intelligence; it’s money spent on 
‘unholy horrors’.” He added that ar- 
ticles of this kind encourage supersti- 
tion and are a detriment to true Cath- 
olic devotion. The Archbishop sug- 
gested a twofold program of opposi- 
tion: “First, refuse to buy the items 
in question and protest their sale. Sec- 
ond, when blatant advertising for this 
religious junk is found, write to the 
editors and publishers of newspapers 
and magazines in a dignified manner, 
expressing disapproval . . .” 


* * * 


Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, senior aux- 
iliary bishop of Chicago, denounced 
the methods of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy as “a kind of a shell game,” 


a “now you see it, now you don’t” type 
of Communist-hunting in which “a 
city slicker from Appleton” (Senator 
McCarthy’s home town) had been 
treating Americans like a bunch of 
“country rubes.” Bishop Sheil de- 
clared that he spoke not as a Catholic 
bishop but as an American citizen, 
since the Church takes no position on 
matters of political controversy. But 
the Church “does take a position on 
lies, calumny, the absence of charity 
and calculated deceit,” the Bishop 
added. “These things are wrong—even 
if they are mistakenly thought of as 
means to a good end. They are 
morally evil, and to call them good or 
to act as if they were permissible 
under certain circumstances is itself a 
monstrous perversion of morality.” 
The Bishop said he took “a dim view” 
of some anti-Communists, and of “one 
in particular—the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin,” not because they are anti- 
Communists but because “they are 
such pitifully ineffective anti-Commu- 
nists.” “In my book,” Bishop Sheil 
said, “if a man is truly anti-Commu- 
nist, he is concerned with meeting the 
challenge of Communism on every 
level. He is interested in such matters 
as seeing to it that people get work, 
get enough to eat, have decent homes, 
are able to raise their children in dig- 
nity. .. . He is interested in breaking 
down the barriers that separate people 
—national barriers, religious barriers, 
class barriers. . . . I judge an anti- 


Communist—the real thing, not the 
cops - and - robbers version—by how 


ROUEN, FRANCE: The bells of recently re-opened Rouen Cathedral are blessed and 


well he does these things. If he hap- 


pens to be a legislator . . . I see how 
he voted on measures to make free- 
dom a reality. . . . By this standard, a 
number of famous anti-Communists, 
I’m sorry to say, simply don’t measure 
up.” Reached later in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, Senator McCarthy said, “I have 
not seen [Bishop Sheil’s] comments. If 
I spent all my time reading the attacks 
that are made on me I'd do nothing 
else.” 

General reaction to Bishop Sheil’s 
speech, which was delivered at a UAW 
convention, was mixed. Telephone calls 
to his residence, St. Andrew’s rectory, 
to his office at the Catholic Youth 
Organization and. to radio station 
WFIJL ran about 9 to 1 in Bishop 
Sheil’s favor. But a resolution criticiz- 
ing the Bishop and supporting Senator 
McCarthy was introduced the same 
evening at an American Legion post 
meeting by Phillip W. Collins, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Transit Authority 
Board and a prominent Catholic lay- 
man. It was passed and forwarded to 
the Legion’s state headquarters. Mean- 
while, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Father 
Edward Lodge Curran, president of 
the International Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety, an organization of 10,000 mem- 
bers, deplored what he called the 
Bishop’s “unsubstantiated and unchar- 
itable” attacks on the Senator. “It is 
significant,” Father Curran said, “that 
not another member of the American 
hierarchy has emulated Bishop Sheil.” 


AWAKENING IN FRANCE 

“France is an area of great spiritual 
awakening,” according to Father 
Pierre Puirier, national chaplain of 
French Catholic Action. Interviewed 








dedicated by Archbishop Joseph W. Martin (left). The Cathedral was partially 
destroyed on Easter Monday, 10 years ago, in Allied bombardments. 
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in New Orleans on a recent lecture 
tour, Father Puirier sounded a strong- 
ly optimistic note, citing the following 
evidence: 

—A steadily climbing birth rate; 
births now outnumber deaths, as con- 
trasted with 1942-44, when the re- 
verse was true. The net annual gain 
is now 300,000. 

—The manv French novels, plays 
and poems “in which religious life 
is truly reflected and in which priests 
and nuns have such heroic roles.” 

—The decline in the influence of 
the French Communist Party. Accord- 
ing to Father Puirier, there are today 
only 19 Communist commissioners, as 
against 36 in 1944; the Party has lost 
26% of its mayors, 41% of its munic- 
ipal councillors and 65% of its gen- 
eral councillors. “With this upsurge in 
religious and spiritual thinking,” the 
priest pointed out, “Communism is 
falling rapidly into the background. 
Most of the Communist votes are not 
votes of Communist party members 
but of malcontents . . .” 


H-BOMB CONDEMNED 


L’Osservatore Romano, the Vatican 
newspaper, has assailed the hydrogen 
bomb, saying that the Church “pro- 
tests and denounces” it as a weapon 
which “surpasses its target” because 
“jt cannot know how many others it 
pulverizes at the same time.” The 
front-page editorial continued: “[The 
bomb] is disproportionate heresy in 
both the technical and moral field of 
war.” 


The following day, apparently in an 
effort to exploit the L’Osservatore 
Romano statement, Palmiro Togliatti, 
Italy’s No. 1 Communist, called for a 
Catholic-Communist front against the 
bomb and against ratification of the 
EDC treaty. L’Unita, Communist par- 
ty organ, headlined Togliatti’s appeal 
and bracketed it with excerpts from 
the Osservatore editorial, thus making 
it appear that the Reds were acting in 
conjunction with the Vatican. Togliatti 
conceded the propaganda maneuver 
had little chance of influencing top- 
echelon Catholics, but hoped it would 
gain support from Catholics of the 
middle and working classes. 
Catholic reaction to the Communist 
tactic was swift. L’Osservatore Della 
Domenica, weekly supplement to L’Os- 
Servatore Romano, replied that “Cath- 
dlics will fight for peace with their 
Own weapons, and, therefore, reject 
all versions which try to divide them.” 
The paper further stated that Christian 
propaganda for peace should be al- 
lowed to circulate in Iron Curtain 
countries, but that in actuality, “in all 
Communist countries the Christian 
Teligion is called an ‘opiate’.” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 


2- 9 NATIONAL MARIAN CONGRESS & IM- 
CONCEPTION CENTEN- 


MACULATE 
NIAL, San Francisco, California. 
For details write Franciscan Na- 
tional Marian Headquarters, 125 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
3- 6 FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS, Paris, France. 
For information write to Union 
Internationale de la Presse Catho- 
lique, 163 Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris XVII, France. 
8- 9 CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY, Twentieth 
Anniversary of Spirit, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, N.Y. 
12-14 CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
convention, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Registration through 
Catholic Press Association, 150 
East 39th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 
14-16 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE INTERRACIAL SUM- 
28-31 MER SCHOOLS. Sessions will be held 
at Maria Laach Farm, Burnley, 
Va. For information write to Re- 
gina Martin, St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter, 814 7th Street, S.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

23 WORLDWIDE CHILDREN’S DAY PRAYER 
FOR PEACE, sponsored by Pax 
Christi, 5 Rue Mabillon, Paris, 
France. 

27 AMERICAN CATHOLIC AIR PILGRIMAGE 
TO SWEDEN. Three weeks (includ- 
ing a 3-day stop off in Rome for 
participation in the canonization 
of Blessed Pius X), going on to 
Stockholm and the nearby shrine 
of St. Bridget, Sweden’s only can- 
onized saint. Three-day stop off in 
Ireland on return flight to Amer- 
ica. Pilgrimage limited to 50. In- 
quire Countess Stella -Andrassy 
c/o JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

28-30 MARIAN CONGRESS OF EASTERN RITES, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JUNE 

12-13. CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT, East- 
ern convention to be held at Man- 
hattan College, New York City, 
N.Y. Contact the CFM New York 
Federation, P.O. Box 101, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 

14-19 SUMMER SCHOOL OF CATHOLIC AC- 
TION, St. Louis, Missouri. 

25-27 CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT, An- 
nual General Study Week, Notre 
Dame Univ., South Bend, Ind. 


® Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
Fourth Avenue. New York 16. 





SPECIAL! 


The best introduction to JUBILEE 
we’ve ever made—a special 
6-months gift subscription 
for only $2 (bringing 
JUBILEE to so many new 
subscribers and earning us so 
many new readers)—worked so 
well that we’re repeating it. 
You can’t beat JUBILEE 
as a gift for... 
graduations of all kinds 
anniversaries 
birthdays 
weddings 
and sheer joy... 
Give an introductory gift 
subscription to JUBILEE 
—6 big months for a mere $2. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





[_] Enclosed is $ for 
introductory 6-month gift subscriptions 
at $2 each. 


[_] Send JUBILEE to the following and 
forward gift card to me (my name be- 
low). 





Recipient's name 





Street 





City Zone State 

[_] Additional names on separate sheet 
of paper. 

[_] My name is... 





My name 





Street 





City Zone State 











THE GUILD BOOK SHOP 
SUGGESTS... 


THOMAS MORE 


by E. E. Reynolds $6.00 
FORTITUDE & TEMPERANCE 

by Joseph Pieper yy 
REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, 

VOL. II 

by Fr. Philip Hughes 7.50 
HOLY PLACES 

by Evelyn Waugh 4.50 


These and all books mailed anywhere 


Dept. J 

The Guild Book Shop 
117 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 














THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 
Tae With the Mass for Sundays and all 
Smaut principal feasts in the translation 
Missa of RONALD KNOX. 
So Full morocco, $5.25. Other bindings 
coord — $1.25. At your bookstore, or 
rom 
RONALD kwox |] TEMPLEGATE Box 963, Springfield, Ill. 























Catholicism 
in America 


A Series of Essays from 
THE COMMONWEAL 


Aware that their church “is an object 
of fear, suspicion, resentment and 
more or less abrasive jocosity” on the 
part of some of their fellow citizens, 
the editors of the famous weekly re- 
view published by Catholic laymen 
have brought together seventeen men 
of good will to assay the state of 
Catholicism in America today. Two 
of the contributors, Reinhold Niebuhr 
-and Will Herberg, are non-Catholic. 
Education, literature, religious art, 
science, the movies, social reform, 
clergy and laity, and political sepa- 
ratism are among the many subjects 
discussed. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 











LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


TWO BRIDGETS 


Dear Editors: . . . In your article on Irish 
Saints (Irish Saints and Saintly Irishmen 
—March) you represented St. Bridget, the 
Mary of the Gaels, by a picture of the great 
prophetess of the North, St. Bridget of 
Sweden. However, I doubt that these two 
great saints of Ireland and Sweden would 
take offense at the error. 

The Bridgettine Order has been revived 
by Mother Elisabeth Hesselblad, a Swedish 
convert who is now in her eighty-fifth year, 
and has its motherhouse in... Rome. These 
Sisters have convents in Sweden, England, 
Switzerland and India. They hope someday 
to be able to make a foundation in Amer- 
Rew. is.‘ 

Rev. K. A. 
Spencer, Mass. 


Dear Editors: . . . The illustration in the 
current JUBILEE is one of St. Bridget; but 
. it is St. Bridget (or Bergetta) of 
Sweden—not “the Mary of the Gaels.” 
Look at the crown-like headpiece! 
Rosert FE. FLANAGAN 
Altoona, Pa. 
JUBILEE got its Bridgets crossed. 


—Ed. 


GOD’‘S IMAGE 


Dear Editors: Hearty congratulations on 
Little Brothers in your March issue! The 
text was good, the pictures superb. All 
those responsible for this article merit a 
twenty-one gun salute. 

I was impressed especially by the quote 
from Father de Foucauld, viz., “One does 
more good by what one is than by what 
one does or says.” It opens up enchanting 
vistas. How refreshing it would be if we 
Catholics in America fell in love with the 
concept of presence! If we were more re- 
flective, more inclined to accept with joy 
rather than to denounce with bitterness or 
to scoff, we might bring a new gladness to 
the hearts of men. 

There is something frantic about our 
apostolic endeavors. We speak and act as 
if God would be in a terrible way without 
our help. Too often we lack that serenity 
which is the rich fruit of authentic faith. 
We are too quick to criticize, too eager to 
condemn, too hasty in our usually adverse 
judgments. The joy of acceptance is seldom 
ours. 

My heart is hungry for sermons which 
are hymns of praise to God for the beauty 
and wonder and mysteriousness of life. I 
can’t recall ever having heard a priest 
who grew ecstatic over the concrete mani- 
festations of God in the world. Where are 
our preachers who are in love with life? 
Please don’t misconstrue this as a plea to 
ignore the very real role that evil plays in 
the world. ... 

Our mission and our delight is to be 
contemplatives on the subway, in the ball 
park, before the television set, at the office, 
everywhere. God’s image shines forth from 
the cop. on the corner and the hamburger- 








THE HANDMAIDS OF THE CHURCH 


serve in missionary apostolate 
in our own Southland. 
For information please write to: 
Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road 


BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 











TO BE SURE... 


consider these 


S.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN BENEFITS 





... Lifelong interest payments. 
... High rate with safety. 


... Investment in Missionary 
work. 


..- Membership and Indulgen- 
ces of Mission League. 


... Many Masses and prayers 
in life and after death. 


Write for free information: 


Society of the Divine Word, 
Annuity Dep’t, 


Girard, Pa. 

















SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 
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hawker at the bathing beach. Neon signs 
along Broadway declare His glory every bit 
as much as the stars... . 

If we can find it in ourselves to praise 
life in all its billion manifestations, many 
men will hear and be exceedingly glad... . 
Epwarp F. MurpHy 
Bronx, N. Y. 


‘A HAIRY MAN’ 
Dear Editor: Although I found the entire 
March issue immensely interesting and en- 
joyable, | was particularly impressed with 
the style and scope of Mr. Robert Lax’s 
penetrating study of Elias, along with the 
accompanying art work. It was a relief to 
find that despite the rather widespread 
misconception as to the role of a prophet 
(many people, I believe you will agree, 
have the common yet nevertheless erroneous 
impression that a prophet is exclusively 
one who foretells the future), that Mr. Lax 
captured the essential function of the 
prophetic office, viz., one who mediates be- 
tween God and man, speaks for God, or is, 
as he so warmly put it, “like a human 
antenna.” There was one point in the arti- 
cle, however, which I thought should have 
been clarified, or for want of clarification, 
deleted. I refer to his pointed description 
of Elias as “a hairy man with a girdle of 
leather about his loins.” Therefore, lest the 
average biblical reader takes the first part 
of the phrase literally, and for the sake of 
clarification or elucidation, I quote Fr. 
E. J. Sutcliffe’s article on ‘“Prophetical 
Literature,” p. 532 in the comparatively re- 
cent A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture: “In later time the distinguishing 
garb of a prophet was a rough mantle 
woven of hair or a skin worn with the 
hairy side outwards, such as Zacharias says 
the false prophets shall no longer wear 
with intent to deceive, i-e., to pretend to be 
what they were not in fact, 13:4... . Such 
was the mantle of Elias, 3 Kg. 19:19, 4 Kg. 
2:13, for this seems to be the reason why 
he was described as ‘a hairy man’. . .” 
ScrIPTURE STUDENT 
Washington, D.C. 


‘THE CHURCH & HER PEOPLE’ 


Dear Editor: I’ve enjoyed every issue of 
JUBILEE since the first . . . [but] I don’t 
think the news section is necessary. My 
diocesan paper, The New World, does an 
admirable job reporting Catholic news, as 
does America in reporting on secular af- 
fairs. There are other Catholic papers and 
Magazines reporting and commenting on 
current events, so I don’t believe JUBILEE’s 
brief paragraphs contribute anything addi- 
tional. A real contribution would be a 
Catholic daily—but that’s not JUBILEE’s 
tole. . 

Jim GRoBLE 

Chicago, Ill. 


THEY KNOW WHAT THEY LIKE 

Dear Sirs: The cover on the Christmas 
Issue was terrible. Christ cannot be put 
back into Christmas by such a drawing as 
this. It appeared to a good number of 
People that the object being carried by 
the woman (supposedly Mary) was a 
melon rather than the Christ Child. The 
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In County Mayo, Ireland, there is a lovely little 
village named Knock. It was here that in 1879 Our 
Blessed Lady first appeared to a group of humble 
village folk. Thousands have made pilgrimage to 





Knock through the years but time has not changed 
the beauty of this jewel set in the Emerald Isle. 

You'll find many revered shrines during your 
Marian Year tour of Ireland, but be sure to include 
the beautiful Shrine of Our Lady of Knock. 


See your Travel Agent, and write 
Dept. 14 for information and 
h literature. 


TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 3-0159 


Issued by FOSRO Failte The 
National Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 
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PORCELAIN 
MADONNA 


Inspired by the 
serene beauty of 
Michelangelo's 
Pieta Madonna 

in the chaste beauty 
of white porcelain. 
An art piece of 
exquisite grace for 
today’s home, by 
Edward Marshall Boehm. 
9%” high 


$25 | 
Add 50c for postage and 


3% sales tax for N.Y.C. delivery. 


Write or Phone Jean Tree for 
Mail or Phone Qrders PL 7-8100 


BLACh. STARR aioe 
© GORHAM 






EAST ORANGE MANHASSET WHITE PLAINS 






If your heart is set on 
EUROPE you're sure to 
fall in love with the 
HEART of Europe: 





world, among 


There’s no other place on earth where so much can be seen 
in so small an area, so conveniently accessible up to the 
remotest of its mountain hamlets. In Switzerland you’ll 
find four national languages, four cultural spheres—the 
whole charm and historical appeal of a continent packed 
in a nutshell, the world’s most glorious scenery—and, to 
crown it all, some of the most famous Marian shrines in the 
them Einsiedeln, Maria Bildstein, Burglen, 
Madonna del Sasso and Maria Stein. 


For further details and descriptive literature 
write to Dept. J 4 


Swiss National @ Travel Office 


10 West 49th St., New York 20,N.Y. © 661 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
THE MAN TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO IS YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





CHRIST 

IS ON THE CROSS 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


In His Far East Trappists He suffers 
again the pangs of Calvary! Destitute. 
ill-fed, ill-housed, tortured by heat and 
malaria—in spite of poverty, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, all borne for love of 
God, the monks of Our Lady of Joy. 
Hong Kong, carve from the granite of 
the island a place of worship against the 
evils of Communism which have reduced 
them to this state, and which threaten 
now to envelop even the West. Will you 
help us to help them? They offer many 
prayers and labors for benefactors. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


(Established in the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical Approbation) 


Name 





Street 





City 





All contributions acknowledged. 








we had a baby (six babies ago), and 
a small bathroom—and so the BATH- 
TAB was designed. it mounts detach- 
ably into two neat brackets, which 
can be secured to any wall with 
Molly Screw Anchors. durable, easy 
to clean, white Krene is electroni- 
cally sealed over a sturdy frame (no 
tacks or staples). space saver—folds 
to 24" x 20” x 28”. saves backs too, 
can be mounted anywhere to suit 
your own height. provided with plas- 
tic hose with faucet adapter for easy 
filling. brackets, screws, details in- 
cluded. excellent shower gift. 


the contemporary shop 
williamsburg, michigan 
$1 295 shipped prepoid on 


money-back guarantee 





art accompanying the Christmas 

story was likewise abominable. 
James Gros 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: . . . The magazine 
continues to be refreshing and 
inspiring. But why such gloomy 
covers? Each one is gloomier 
than the next! 

Joan Day 

Los Angeles, Calif, 


To the Editors: . . . Some of the 
illustrations, I feel, could better 
have been left at home. The ones 
in the article on Elias are posi- 
tively revolting. Let them be more 
down to earth and not somebody’s 
nightmares put on paper. . . 

: fe 

Queens, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: . . . I was particu- 
larly pleased with the drawings 
done by Emil’ Antonucci for the 
Elias story in your March issue. 
. . » You should be commended 
for your attempts to provide a 
medium of expression for con- 
temporary Catholic artists. . . 
BERNARD J. BYRNE 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


JUBILEE ABROAD 


Gentlemen: .. . I wish to pay 
you the greatest compliment that 
I know how, that of sharing your 
wonderful magazine with some 
friends and family connections 
who might otherwise not have 
their attention called to your 
work. ... 

Our chapel here on the base 
has been distributing copies of 
JUBILEE for the past few months, 
and the demand is most encour- 
aging. It’s all I can do to salvage 
a personal copy for myself. 

I nurture but one fear: that 
you will be tempted to try to 
please all the people all of the 
time. ... Please don’t ... 

A/2c JAMEs FRICHTEL 
APO, New York 


EXIT THE IRISH 


Your magazine is fine. It fills a 
void in Catholic journalism . . . 
but please, don’t make it another 
Irish magazine. You wasted a lot 
of space in one of your former 
issues on the Vanishing Irishman. 
Believe me, the subject was not 
important enough to warrant such 
attention. It’s a Catholic maga- 
zine, please keep it catholic. 
FaTHER JosepH MASTRANGELO 
Hillsville, Pa. 


With this letter we bring 
to an end the interesting dis- 
cussion (going on since our 
January issue) on whether 
or not the Irish are here to 
stay.—Ed. 
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What WE can’t catch 
is the right word for— 


ALL IN GOOD 
TIME 


by G. B. Stern 


Of course G. B. Stern is a wonderful 
novelist, but that doesn’t account for 
the special quality of this book. It’s 
her conversion story, written seven 
years after her reception into the 
Church, and it has a gentle magic 
all its own. Get hold of it (honestly 
if possible) but anyhow, get hold 
of it. $2.50 


CATHERINE 
OF SIENA 


by Sigrid Undset 


St. Catherine was more famous in 
her life time than the Pope she per- 
suaded to come back to Rome (what 
was his name?). Sigrid Undset, who 
understood both holiness and the 
Middle Ages so well, finished this 
book shortly before her death. This 
is the first translation into English. 


$3.50 


RUSSIA BY 
THE BACK DOOR 


By Leon Maks 


If you like a good cloak and dagger 
adventure story, try this—it’s as ex- 
citing as the best of them. And it’s 
true. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


To get the Marian number of Sheed 
& Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, free and 
postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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A patrol of Buichu’s Catholic army sets out at dusk to take up positions guarding Cia Coc. By day the Buichu area is nominally in 


French control, but at night Communist Viet Minh guerrillas begin their infiltration, drifting across the river on sampans. 
JUBILEE 




















Photographs and text 
by FRED SPARKS 


BESIEGED 
BISHOP 


Indochina’s Pham Ngoc Chi, his 


province infiltrated by Communists, 


fights back with a volunteer army 


Buicuu Province, Viet NAM 

In this Indochina province of swamps and rice paddies 
75 miles southwest of main French headquarters at 
Hanoi, a native Catholic army and infiltrating Reds are 
locked in a life-or-death struggle. A few months ago an 
entire Catholic village was wiped out by a Communist 


The Bishop of Buichu stands on the steps of his 
Cathedral with young priests of his diocese. 


successful—and personally I think it will be—it will up- 
hold the American idea for victory in Indochina, which 
is to train more native troops, thus freeing the more ex- 
perienced divisions of the French Union for major as- 
saults against Viet Minh strongholds along the borders 
of Red China. Because of the loyalty of Buichu’s Catholic 





task force. I saw the Church here, in the 
strategic Red River delta, playing an im- 
portant fighting role not duplicated since 
the Crusades, Led by their vigorous, 44- 
year-old Bishop, Pham Ngoc Chi, 200,000 
Catholics—a quarter of the population, 
which is mainly Buddhist—have for over 
four years beaten off repeated Communist 
attempts at penetration and may regain 
control of the province. 

Until recently the Bishop, in addition to 
being the spiritual leader of Buichu, was 
also its military commander. He helped 
arm the defenders during the period when 
French troops, engaged elsewhere, could 








FRED SPARKS (here interview- 
ing a French Union soldier) 
in 1951 won a Pulitzer Prize 
for International Reporting for 
covering three wars against 
Communism: in Indochina, 
Malaya and Korea. 


population, American economic aid has 
been pouring into the area—building hos- 
pitals, inoculating diseased cattle, and sup- 
plying weapons to the embattled rice 
farmers. 

Traveling on foot around Buichu Prov- 
ince and riding down the Red River in a 
French Navy patrol craft, I saw many 
Catholic churches in charred ruins. Others, 
partly destroyed in seven and a half years 
of fighting, have been built into military 
strongpoints, since they are usually the only 
solid structures in the area. 

Communist chains on scores of villages 
have been broken. A few years ago, French 








not offer protection. Today, with loyal ’ 
Indochinese soldiers in the area, the commander is Colonel © 
Pham van Dong, an amazing, bantam-weight officer with 
a rich Communist price on his head. He and the Bishop 
work as a team in the attempt to oust the enemy from 
the long-harassed province. 

If the pacification of Buichu now under way proves 
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troops would enter a village, evict the Com- 
munists, then move on, Next day Communist survivors 
would emerge from hiding and resume their activities. 
Villagers, who hated the French almost as much as they 
hated the Reds, took little responsibility. Now, after 
Colonel Dong’s army liberates a village, a local anti-Com- 
munist defense corps successfully maintains security. 





A soldier in a concrete pillbox guards the town of Cia 
Cec. Buichu Province bristles with such strongpoints. 


An old priest waits patiently Students from the Buichu 
at Cia Coc for his parish to be seminary play volleyball outside 
freed from the Communists. Cia Coc church after classes. 
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Because there are loyal Indochinese in almost every hamlet, 
including those long occupied by the Reds, air bombing in Bui- 
chu Province is restricted as a total weapon. Almost all fighting 
takes place in the jungle and surrounding rice fields. Typical of 
the 200 villages of the province is Cia Coc, a cluster of thatch. 
roofed huts ringed by a wooden stockade and barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, which stands on an island in the Red River. Here 
300 Catholic farmers—Cia Coc’s entire population—have taken 
their stand against the guerrilla forces of Ho Chi Minh. The 
Bishop told me that in Cia Coc, as in other Buichu villages, the 
anti-Red propaganda campaign has been effective. Pinned to the 
walls of local “Information Halls” are hand-printed “confession 
stories” of ex-Communists. Hand+written newspapers also plug 
democracy and help stiffen the people’s resistance. 


A propagandist chants anti-Communist, pro-Catholic 
ballads. At night he'll take up a dangerous position 
near Communist outposts to sing to Viet Minh soldiers. 


A huge European-style church, built by the people of Cia Coc themselves, dominates the town. Catholicism 
was brought to Indochina in the 16th century by French and Spanish missionaries. 
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Volunteers, just in from work in the rice fields, march by Colonel Pham van Dong, tough little commander of forces in 
the church on the way to take up guard positions. Buichu, confers about strategy with Bishop Pham Ngoc Chi. 





Volunteers, dressed in a variety of uniforms, line up for inspection. Though they have been 
getting supplies from America, they are short of many types of equipment. 
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Carrying their guns over their heads, volunteers wade through a rice paddy on a routine patrol. The whole area is 
saturated with Communist sympathizers, and death can come at any moment from a sniper’s bullet. 


An American-made walkie-talkie is 
used by a patrol member to keep 
in touch with HQ at Cia Coc. 


Cia Coc’s guns rule the approaching marshes. With the leader of a 
patrol of French Legionnaires, I sat at a long wooden table in a tav- 
ern in the village, drinking warm beer as a local leader traced recent 
guerrilla movements on a map. He indicated where he believed the 
Communists had cached munitions on a dry paddy patch. He was 
assembling a patrol of volunteers to search for them. 


Each afternoon in Cia Coc, barefoot young farmers come in from 
the rice paddies, where they have been working all day under guard. 
The narrow alleys are busy with men and women carrying huge 
bundles of rice stalks. The volunteers line up before the church, hold- 
ing ancient rifles. As dusk falls, they get ready for the guerrillas. The 
entrances of the town are blocked with barbed wire. Volunteers man 
the watch towers and wade out into the surrounding swamps. As [| 
left with the Legion detachment to go out on a river patrol, the French 
leader shrugged his shoulders and said, “Some night the Communists 
will bring enough men to crack Cia Coc—surely the village will die.” 
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Covered by his partner, a volunteer cautiously enters a farm house where Viet Minh 
guerrillas have been reported hiding. Both men are wearing pieces of branches as camouflage. 





French Foreign Legionnaires set out from one of their own A Legion patrol moves up a road between rice fields. The 
fortifications to join a patrol from Colonel Dong’s forces. French, short of men, can’t give Buichu adequate support. 
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At dusk a volunteer watches the river for guerrillas who 
try to shoot up Catholic farmers in quick raids. 


The Viet Minh work at night, coming down the river 
in their sampans to spread terror and to steal rice, which 
they transport on the backs of conscripted coolies to the 
Red GHQ in the mountains. When they first began their 
revolution, on December 19, 1946, it was masked in the 
garb of a fight for independence from French rule. For 
the local population, largely anti-French, this held a 
strong appeal. Pham Ngoc Chi’s protector, Le Huu Tu, a 
former Trappist monk who was Bishop of the neighboring 
province of Phat Diem, was made “Supreme Counselor.” 
(Bishop Tu wasn’t fooled, however. “Being Supreme 
Counselor to Ho Chi Minh was only an expedient,” he 
later said. “I used to tell him if you are a nationalist I 
am for you and your government, but if you are a Com- 
munist I am against you.”) Ho Chi Minh was a Commu- 
nist, and the two bishops had to establish their own 
armies to protect their people. They have declared their 
allegiance to Viet Nam, but in practice they are almost 
independent sovereigns. 

When the rebelling Viet Minh gained control of 
Buichu Province, they soon made it nearly impossible 
to hold services in all but seven of the 500 churches. 
Priests were beaten or killed. Children attending Sunday 
Mass were attacked by members of Viet Minh youth 
groups, with the awful brutality of the young. The people 
discovered that behind the nationalistic mask of the Viet 
Minh was atheistic Communism. Their religion attacked, 
the people have rallied against Ho Chi Minh. Now, Pham 
Ngoc Chi told me, 150 churches are open. 

Symbolic of the changed conditions is the tiny town 
of Quan Phong, newly liberated by Catholic forces. One 
Sunday recently the priest returned to say the first Mass 
in two years. The scene was Biblical. As he neared the 
town, crossing rice paddies and thin, slippery bamboo 
bridges, the entire congregation was there to greet him 
and to receive his blessing in an open field. The mate- 
rials necessary for the celebration of Mass had been bur- 
ied in the graveyard. As they were unearthed, women 
wept and the children’s choir chanted a hymn. 
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Prisoners captured by a volunteer patrol sit impassively behind barbed wire. Many Viet Minh in Buichu Province 
have willingly surrendered to the Bishop’s men. One interviewed by correspondent Sparks after 
his capture said: “I surrendered to my own people. | never would have surrendered to a Frenchman.” 
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LLEWELLYN SCOTT 


By day, Llewellyn Scott, 54, holds down a 
$50-a-week office job for the Department of 
Defense in Washington’s Pentagon Building. 
For the last seventeen years, in his spare time, 
he has also been operating a house of hospi- 
tality for hungry, homeless and jobless men 
of all races and creeds, supporting the house 
out of his own modest salary, a very recent 
$2400-a-year donation from the archdiocese, 
and whatever contributions come in. 

Since 1937 he has had three such hospices. 
The present one, at 38 Eye Street, N. E., is 
called the Blessed Martin De Porres Hospice, 
named after a humble Dominican lay-brother 
of Lima, Peru. Here Scott provides sleeping 
quarters for 50 men and a hot supper for 
about 150. He must still turn away almost 
100 men a night. 

The hospice is open to all men—the only 
requirement is need. Scott doesn’t ask per- 
sonal questions, and doesn’t give advice unless 
he is asked. For the most part the people he 
aids are Negroes, a fact which Scott explains 
thus: “All of us get hit occasionally by a 
recession, but the law of averages and statis- 
tics doesn’t apply to the Negro; he always 
gets hit the first, the hardest and the longest. 
Most of his employment is unsteady, and 
when he is out of work he can get neither a 
job nor unemployment insurance. Because he 
is poorly paid he can’t put anything by for 
a ‘rainy day.’ ” Helping him is Scott’s aim. 











After a night’s lodging at the hospice, the men 
wait outside a USES office for notice of jobs. 
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His 50 cots already taken, Llewellyn Scott speaks to a group he must turn 
away. Grandson of a slave, Scott is a college graduate and 
a former vice president of Washington’s Catholic Interracial Council. 


Four years ago, Scott ¢ 
obtained this double 
house—cheaply because 
it was in bad condition. 
He and a few volunteer 
workers repaired it. 











With his cat Tom on his shoulder, Llewellyn Scott stands 

before a statue of Blessed Martin de Porres, his patron. Scott 
has started a “Simon and Veronica Society” whose 

members are asked to contribute 25¢ a month to his hospice, but 
after two years the group numbers only 23 people. 























During the day Scott allows only the old and the sick, like this man, to 
stay at the hospice. He encourages the others to look for work. 


The hall is crowded with men awaiting supper. Only 
20 can be served at a time in the small dining room. 


As a government worker Llewellyn 
Scott is able to buy surplus foods at 
reduced prices. During the summer he 
begs leftovers (which would otherwise 
spoil) from restaurants, but in the winter 
he gets very little from such sources, 
Organizations like the Cathelic War Vet- 
erans (of which Scott is a member) help 
out now and then. Other than a regular, 
paid cook, Scott has never had much help 
at the hospice, so most of the work falls 
on his own shoulders. 

Scott hopes some day to have a chapel 
with the, Blessed Sacrament in his house. 
He would also like to have a full-time 
chaplain to look after the spiritual needs 
of his men. Feeding, clothing and hous- 
ing them are only the beginning of the 
full job, a job which Scott approaches 
with the penetrating understanding of 
the novelist and the detailed practicality 
of the born administrator. The physical 
crises which he helps his men meet are 
often accompanied by or even caused by 
deep spiritual upheavals. Scott helps 
them weather these storms as well as he 
can. Even so, he realizes that when the 
men leave the house they are still miles 
away from any real solution to their 
problems. This does not discourage him; 
he simply tries to do his best with what- 
ever resources he has. 


A volunteer worker cleans the hospice 
kitchen between searches for a job. 
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The men relax with games and books On Sundays, boys and girls come to hear Frank Grogan, C.S.C., plays the organ, 
after an unsuccessful job-hunt. Holy Cross seminarians tell Bible stories. while Jim Fahey, C.S.C., looks on. 
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This man and wife came to Scott for advice and aid after being evicted by a greedy 
landlord. Their current month’s rent had been paid; the landlord wanted the following month’s rent as well. 
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For the Marian year pilgrim... 


What to see and where 


Italy 


Turin: The Consolata of Turin is dedi- 
cated to the veneration of a Byzantine 
icon of the Virgin brought from Palestine. 
The icon was lost twice and was twice 
rediscovered, the last time by a blind man 
who found it by a miracle, thus regaining 
his sight. To celebrate the miracle, Turin 
built the present temple. 

Oropa: The Black. Madonna, one of the 
three statues of the Virgin in cedar wood. 
Tradition says it is the work of Saint 
Luke, brought back from the Middle East 
by Saint Eusebius. It is kept in the Sanc- 
tuary of Oropa, one of the most celebrated 
in Italy, located on a mountain and set 
in the midst of an amazingly beautiful land- 
scape. 

Varese: The Sacred Mount, a hill trans- 
formed into an immense rosary, with 15 
chapels representing the joyful, sorrowful 
and glorious mysteries. On top of the hill 
is a sanctuary whose origins date back to 
the 4th century. The fifteen chapels are 
remarkable for their statuary and paint- 
ings of outstanding value. 

Caravaggio: Sanctuary dedicated to the 
Virgin who appeared to a poor peasant 
girl in 1432. On the place where the ap- 
parition was seen, a pure spring of water 
came from the ground and miraculous 
virtues are attributed to the spring even 
today. May 26th (the titular feast), Septem- 
ber 29th (the feast of the Coronation), 
August 15th and September 8th are the 
dates of important pilgrimages to the 
sanctuary, which is reached by a mile-long 
alley lined by four rows of chestnut trees. 

Vicenza: A sanctuary dedicated to the 
Madonna of Monte Berico, who appeared 
to an old woman in the 15th century and 


This year thousands of Americans will head for Europe, either to take part in 
Marian Year celebrations in Rome and Lourdes, or merely for pleasure. Some 
of these pilgrims and tourists will have elaborate itineraries to follow, or 
will be guided to the best and most colorful events by skilled and 

experienced agents. As an aid to any tourist (and for the benefit of the 
stay-at-home who likes to dream) , JUBILEE presents some of the other leading 
points of religious interest in Western Europe, plus some important dates. 
This is by no means a complete list: there are thousands of celebrations, 
hundreds of shrines and churches that had to be omitted because even the most 
agile traveler would find the going too rapid. And a question of national 
temperaments obviously enters into the events for each country—the festive 
French, for example, have more celebrations than any other people, while the 
reflective Irish apparently like only to come and meditate before the shrines 
of their saints, with a minimum of dancing in the streets. 


told her that the city would be freed from 
a terrible plague that had been ravaging 
the area if a church were built on the 
hill. The renown of the Sanctuary is due 
not only to the tradition of faith and de- 
votion toward the Madonna, but also to 
the prized art works in the church and in 
the nearby convent. 

Padua: Sanctuary of Saint Anthony, who 
spent the last years of his short but in- 
tense life here. The main altar of the 
basilica is an exquisite work by Donatello. 
Around the main altar there are nine 
chapels set like the spokes of a wheel, 
nearly all decorated in recent years, and 
many dedicated to different nationalities. 
The buildings near the basilica contain 
many noteworthy art pieces: The hall of 
the Chapter displays frescoes by Giotto, 
while the Antonian Library has precious 
codices and incunabula. 

Venice: The Sanctuary of the Basilica 
of Saint Mark, which contains a venerated 
painting of the Virgin—WNostra Signora 
della Salute—brought back from the Cru- 
sades in the early 13th century. An epi- 
demic of plague ended in the city after 
the people made a vow to build a church 
to Mary. The church was dedicated to 
the Virgin, under the name of “Saint Mary 
of Health.” The sanctuary contains master- 
pieces by Bellini and Tintoretto, among 
others. 

Genoa: The Madonna della Guardia 
found in the Sanctuary near Genoa. This 
is one of the most recently built Italian 
shrines, but its origin goes back to 1490, 
when the Virgin appeared to a peasant, 
asking him to build a church where she 
had appeared. A chapel was built, but be- 
cause of the ever-growing number of pil- 
grims coming from Genoa and other towns 
and cities, the present Sanctuary was erect- 


ed. Near the church the most important 
celebrations are held April 2d and August 
29th, when thousands of people from all 
parts of Liguria come to the Sanctuary 
at night in huge torch-light processions. 
Characteristic of these processions are 
heavy wooden crosses decorated with 
flowers. 

Bologna: The Madonna of Saint Luke is 
the name of the Sanctuary where a mirac- 
ulous painting is hung. Tradition says the 
Madonna was painted by Saint Luke. It 
was brought to Bologna from Constanti- 
nople. The church was built after the 
painting brought many favors for the city. 

Florence: The Santissima Annunziata 
is the church Florentines like to visit on 
special occasions. The Sanctuary was built 
on the site where seven Florentine noble- 
men saw an apparition of the Virgin in 
1250 and retired to a monastic life. A 
painter was called to represent the scenes 
of the Annunciation. While painting the 
Virgin, he fell asleep only to awake and 
find that the face of the Virgin had been 
miraculously finished. This marked the 
beginning of a long series of other miracles 
which continued throughout the centuries. 
The tabernacle in the chapel displays a head 
of Our Savior, a classic painting by Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Siena: In Fontebranda, one of the most 
characteristic sections of ancient Siena, 
is the house of Saint Catherine, Patron 
Saint of Italy. In 1461, when Pope Pius 
II signed the decree for Catherine’s canon- 
ization, the city of Siena asked and was 
granted permission to turn her house into 
a Sanctuary. Siena is a monument of 
beauty and harmony of the Renaissance— 
full of artistic treasures, souvenirs, and one 
of the cities of the world the tourists want 
most to see. 
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Spain 

Asturias: Our Lady of Covadonga, an 
image whose history goes back to the first 
wars with the Moors. The cave where the 
image was found is now a shrine. 

Avila: the city where Saint Teresa built 
her first Carmel. The church of Santo 
Tomas contains the tombs of Spanish royal- 
ty, and is interesting for its Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is now a Dominican convent. 

Barcelona: Our Lady of Montserrat, one 
of the most traditional and ancient convents 
of all Spain. Montserrat features a special 
“Black Virgin” dating back to the 12th 
century. 

Burgos: Santo Domingo de Silos, a ro- 
manesque monastery whose cloister was 
built by Saint Dominic in the 11th century. 
The church was built some seven centuries 
later. It possesses a famous library, as well 
as many tombs and relics. Also recom- 
mended in Burgos: Las Huelgas, a former 
Cistercian convent of early Gothic style, 
and the Carthusian Monastery of Mira- 
flores, one of the most magnificent of the 
order in Spain. 

Caceres: Our Lady of Guadalupe. A 14th 
century priory of rare beauty, decorated 
with Moorish influences and containing 
many valuable paintings and other treas- 
ures. 

Santiago de Compostela: Special cere- 
monies at the tomb of Saint James the 
Apostle, held each year his feast—as this 
year (July 23)—falls on a Sunday. Pil- 
grimage leaves London on July 18 for Com- 
postela in Spain, carrying a replica of the 
famous statue of Our Lady of Walsingham 
to be placed in the Basilica of St. James 
in honor of the Spanish holy year. This 
commemorates a similar pilgrimage in 
1456, when 30 ships took more than 7,000 
English pilgrims, who also carried with 
them a replica of the same statue, to Com- 
postela. 

Huelva: Convent of La Rabida, carefully- 
restored place of refuge offered by the 
Franciscan friars to Columbus and his son. 
It was here that Columbus planned the 
journey that led to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

Logrono: San Millan de la Cogolla, a 
notable contrast between primitive and 
more modern monasteries. Some buildings, 
among them a Mozarabic church, date from 
the 8th and 11th centuries; others from 
the early Renaissance. 

Madrid: San Lirenzo de El Escorial, 
built by King Philip II, is perhaps the 
most famous of all Spanish monasteries. 
It has been called the “eighth marvel of 
the world” because of the treasures it con- 
tains. Among them are the world-famous 
library with its wealth of manuscripts, and 
a collection of paintings, statues and mas- 
terpieces of every description, the gifts of 
Spanish kings throughout the centuries. 

Salamanca: Santo Domingo (or San Esta- 
ban) is a Dominican convent of great 
richness noted for its daring mixture of 
architectural styles and its association with 
Christopher Columbus. 

Tarragona: Santa Maria de Poblet, the 
most complete specimen of monastic archi- 
tecture the Middle Ages preserved in Spain. 
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Spain: view of Barcelona’s famous Benedictine monastery, Our Lady of Montserrat. 


Originally a gift to Cistercian monks, it is 

now occupied by Bernardine friars. 
Zaragoza: Our Lady of Pilar, one of the 

most famous Marian shrines in Spain. 


SPECIAL DATES 


July 5—Guimaraes: Feast of St. Tor- 
quatus. Procession, festival with dances 
and fireworks. 

August 2—Guimaraes: Festival of St. 
Walter. Municipal holiday until August 





psa 





4th. Fair, bull-fights, night torchlight pa- 
rade, processions, firework displays and 
dances. 

August 11-13—Terras De Bouro: Pil- 
grimage and festival of S. Bento da Porta 
Aberta. 

August 14—Viana Do Castelo: Festivals 
of Our Lady of Agony (8 days) with 
fairs, bull-fights, folklore pageants, proces- 
sions, serenades near the Lima River, 
dances, fireworks. 
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France: the famous monastery of Le Puy. 





France 


May 9—Domrémy: Pilgrimage to the 
house in which Joan of Arc was born. 

May 9—Orleans: Great Pilgrimage, pro- 
cession and open-air services. 

May 23, 24, 25—Stes. Maries-de-la-Mer 
(Provence): Traditional pilgrimage of 
gypsies who come from all parts of the 
world to pay homage to St. Sarah, their 
patroness, who according to legend, landed 
here with St. Marie Jacobe and St. Marie 
Salome. 

May 31—Chartres: Great pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame des Chartres. 

Each Sunday in May (2, 9, 16, 23, 30) 
—Marienthal (Alsace): Pilgrimages to 
the Miraculous Virgin. 

June 6 (Pentecost)—Rumengol (Brit- 
tany): Penitential services at Notre Dame 
de Tout-Réméde. 

June 6—Chartres: International pilgrim- 
age of students from Paris by foot. 

June 6-13—Toulouse (Languedoc): Sol- 
emn procession of the relics of St. Sernin 
and his companion martyrs. 

June 7 (Pentecost Monday) —Magnac- 
Laval (town of Vienne): Procession of St. 
Maximin, the longest procession in France, 
a route of 31 miles marked with 46 crosses. 

June 7—Ste.-Odile (Alsace): Great pil- 
grimage on the mountain to the monastery 
of Ste.-Odile, patroness of Alsace. 

June 7—Honfleur (Normandy) : Pilgrim- 
age of sailors to Notre Dame de Grace. 

June 7—Bernay (Normandy): Festival 
of “Norman Charity” and pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de la Couture. 

June 7—Laus (Alps) : Grand Pilgrimage 
to Notre Dame du Laus (place of appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin in May and 
September, 1664). 

June 17 (Corpus Christi) —throughout 
France: In all the villages of France, 
Corpus Christi is marked by floral pro- 
cessions in the roads and fields. The most 
important and picturesque ceremonies are: 
in Alsace, notably at Geispolsheim; in 
Anjou, notably in the streets of Angers, 
which are decorated with carpets and flow- 
ers; in Brittany, where all the houses are 
decorated with white cloth; in the Basque 
country, notably in the mountain villages. 

June 24 (Feast of St. John the Baptist) 
—throughout France: St. John is honored 
everywhere. His feast coincides with the 
ancient pagan feast of the summer solstice. 
The “fires of St. John” are lit in the evening 
all through the villages and countryside. 
They are particularly impressive on the 
mountains. 

June 22, 23, 24—Lyons: before the 
Cathedral of St. John. 

June 23, 24, 25-—St. Jean du Lus 
(Basque country) : Corpus Christi services. 

June 23, 24—St. Jean du Doigt (Brit- 
tany): The “Grand Pardon” of the fire, 
an all-night ceremony. 

June 25—Marseilles: Pilgrimage com- 
memorating end of plague in 1722. 

June 27—Marseilles: Pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de la Garde. 

The Month of June—throughout France: 
The month for special devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, marked by celebrations and 
perpetual adoration, particularly at Paris, 


at the Basilica of the Sacred Heart, and 
at Paray-Le-Monial, called the town of the 
Sacred Heart. 

July 10—Lisieux: Solemn consecration 
of the shrine of St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus. 

July 11—Locronan: Penitential rites. 

July 22—Marseilles: Pilgrimage of St. 
Madeleine. 

July 22—Vezelay (Burgundy): Great 
celebrations in honor of Ste.-Marie-Made- 
leine. Since the tenth century, when the 
relics of the saint were confined in Vezelay, 
it has been an important center for west- 
ern pilgrimages. 

July 25, 26—Auray (Brittany): Grand 
Pardon of St. Anne d’Auray. 

August 5—Roquebrune Cap-Martin (Céte 
d’Azur): Traditional reenactment of the 
Passion by the inhabitants of the village. 

August 15 (Assumption) — throughout 
France: Pilgrimages in all the sanctuaries 
of Notre Dame in France, particularly at: 
Isére, La Salette. Angers and _ vicinity, 
Notre Dame du Marillais and Notre Dame 
des Gardes and other churches. Saumur 
and vicinity, Le Puy Notre Dame. 

August 14, 15—In Brittany — Perros- 
Guirec: Penitential services of Notre Dame 
de la Clarté (Our Lady of Light). Mon- 
contour: Grand Pardon of Notre Dame du 
Haut. Penmarch: Pardon of ‘Notre Dame 
de la Joie. In Roussillon (Collioure) : No- 
tre Dame de Consolation. Artois, Picardy, 
Flanders, and Albert: Notre Dame de Bre- 
biéres (Our Lady ef the Shepherds). 

Dunkerque (Flanders) : Notre Dame des 
Dunes. Lille (Flanders) : Notre Dame de la 
Treille. Valenciennes: Notre Dame du Saint 
Cordon. 

August 16—La Delivrande: Pilgrimage 
to the Black Virgin. 

August 22—Boulogne: 
Notre Dame de Boulogne. 

August 29 — Ste.-Anne-La-Palud (Brit- 
tany): Grand Pardon of St. Anne, one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque in Brit- 
tany. 

September 8—throughout France: The 
Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, celebrated in ail Marian shrines. Be- 
sides those of Lourdes and Lyons the most 
important celebrations are: September 7-8— 
Le Folgoet: Grand Pardon of Notre Dame 
de Folgoet. September 8-15—Rocamadour: 
Pilgrimage to Notre Dame. September 8— 
Chalons-Sur-Marne: Great Pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de Belle Epine. September 8— 
Clery: Pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Cléry. 
September 8—Lavasina (Corsica): Pil- 
grimage to the statue of the Miraculous 
Virgin (September 8-15). September 8— 
Casamaccioli (Corsica) : Feast of the Santa 
du Niolo. September 8-16—Calvi (Cor- 
sica): Celebrations at Notre Dame de la 
Serra. September 8—Lorraine: Pilgrimage 
to Notre Dame de Sion. September 9—near 
Saumur , (Anjou): Pilgrimage to Le Puy 
Notre Dame. September 11—Colmar: Vo- 
tive procession to Notre Dame. des Trois 
Epis. 

September 19—La Salette: Pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de la Salette. 

September 26—Besse-en-Chandesse (Au- 
vergne): Feast of the Descending of the 
Black Virgin. 

September 29—Mont St. Michel (Nor- 
mandy): Pilgrimage to St. Michel. 


Pilgrimage to 
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Germany: the Pentecost ride is a widespread custom. 


Germany 


Aachen: Pilgrimages to the Cathedral’s 
Shrine of the Gothic Madonna, a work of 
art of the 13th century with a magnificent 
crown of gold and diamonds and more than 
20 precious gowns, most of them gifts 
from European noblemen. The Cathedral 
also contains the Byzantine Chapel built 
by Charlemagne, the marble chair on which 
many German emperors were crowned, the 
Gothic Choir with its beautiful glass win- 
dows, and many relics which Charlemagne 
collected in Asia Minor. 

Altoetting: Oldest of Bavaria’s famous 
pilgrimage places and since 1945 a meet- 
ing place of the Pax Christi Movement. 
The Grace Chapel in Altoetting is one of 
the best examples of Italian baroque in 
Germany. The Chapel possesses a silver 
tabernacle from 1645, and the miraculous 
image of the “Black Madonna”—a small, 
early Gothic wooden statue which was prob- 
ably made in the Rhine Valley around 1300. 
(For the curious it may be added that the 
hearts of 24 Bavarian rulers, preserved in 
gold and silver capsules, are exhibited in 
Altoetting.) 

Augsburg: Three pilgrimages—the Host 
pilgrimage to the Kreuzkirche, the pil- 
grimage to St. Ulrich, .and the passion 
pilgrimage to “Our Lord’s Rest.” 
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Bogenberg: The Church of Grace, one 
of the oldest Bavarian places of pilgrim- 
age, with a miraculous painting from the 
year 1400. 

Eschweiler: Blessed Mother Pilgrimages 
from August 8th to October 11th. 

Kevelaer: Pilgrimages (every year from 
June to October) to the Luxembourg 
Madonna in Grace Chapel, built in 1654. 
Sanctuary of the Holy Virgin. 

Kloster Andechs: Among the relics of the 
Pilgrims Church are a late Gothic Madonna 
(Madonna of the Crescent Moon), and a 
collection of wax figures of many centuries. 

Kloster Ettal: Miraculous marble statue 
of the Holy Virgin by Giovanni Pisano 
(1300), an Italian sculptor of the early 
Renaissance period. The church was mod- 
eled after St. Peter’s in Rome. 

Trier: Pilgrimages to St. Matthew’s 
Church, one of the oldest and most ven- 
erable places of worship in Germany. 
Treasures of the Cathedral include a By- 
zantine picture of the Virgin and a relic 
of the Cross, algo the Holy Robe of Jesus 
(which is exhibited every seven years). 
Trier boasts the only Apostle’s tomb north 
of the Alps. : 

Vierzehnheiligen: One of the most beau- 
tiful baroque churches in Germany, built 
in 1743-1772 by Balthasar Neumann. Pil- 
grimage to the “Fourteen Helpers in Need,” 
opposite Kloster Banz. 


Waal: Late Gothic parish church; pas- 
sion plays by the peasants every five years 
—the next one this year. 


SPECIAL DATES 


June 1-14—Fulda: Commemoration of the 
1200th anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Saint Boniface. More than 50 bishops and 
as many abbots from 12 countries are ex- 
pected to participate in the ceremonies, 
among the most important in Europe this 
summer. Saint Boniface brought the Faith 
to Germany. : 

June 6-7 (Pentecost) —Black Forest: The 
festival of the shepherds and peasants. In 
several small towns, like Fohrenbuehl and 
Biereck, shepherds meet for a “bell mart” 
and exchange cowbells. In other areas the 
custom of the Pfingstritt, the Pentecost 
ride, on horseback, is still observed. 

June 17 (Corpus Christi): Processions 
all over Germany, the most. colorful in 
Bavaria, where they are held in boats on 
the lakes. In the Black Forest towns and 
villages display elaborate flower beds; Baar 
is especially known for its beautiful floral 
designs. 

August 15 (Assumption Day): Celebra- 
tions in towns and villages, with bouquets 
of garden and wild flowers, some as big 
as a wheel, carried into church by a trio 
of little boys or girls for the blessing. 
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Switzerland: Einsiedeln’s pageants are a popular feature. 








Switzerland 


Basel: Near Basel, at Maria Stein, is a 
basilica housing a Gothic statue of the 
Madonna dating from 1400, which com- 
memorates the miraculous rescue by the 
Virgin of a boy who fell off a 100-foot 
precipice. Maria Stein is one of Switzer- 
land’s important goals of Marian pilgrims. 

Biirglen: Notre Dame de Bourgillon is 
the 15th century church possessing the 
famed Image of Grace carved by a mem- 
ber of a medieval leper colony. The Golden 
Goblet of Charles the Bold is still used at 
the Mass. 

Einsiedeln: The baroque monastery 
church houses the famous 15th century 
image of Maria Einsiedeln, which will be 
an object of Pax Christi pilgrims this sum- 
mer. The statue stands on the ancient site 
of the cell of Saint Meinrad, who was 
murdered there in 861. 

Locarno: Madonna del Sasso enshrines 
an invaluable collection of art treasures. It 
is a haven for both sightseers and _pil- 
grims. 


Portugal 


May 13—Fatima: Annual pilgrimage to 
the famous Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima 
(12-13). Pilgrimages take place on the 13th 
of each month. 

May 14—Matosinhos: Religious festivals 
at Senhora da Hora. 

June 6—Amarante: Regional festivals of 
St. Goncalo (always on the first Saturday 
of June). 

June 12—Lisbon: Festivals of St. An- 
thony. Parades and dances held. 

June 13—Vila Real: Festival of St. An- 
thony and the annual regional fair. 

June 23-24—Braga: Festival of St. John. 

June 23-24—Oporto: Festival of St. 
John, with decoration of streets, music and 
fireworks. 

June 24-30—Evora: Annual regional 
fair of St. John. 

June 29—Vila Real: Festival of St. Peter. 


e 
Belgium 

May 1—Russor (Limbourg): Play of 
Saint Evermare, re-enacted each May 1 
for the last ten centuries to mark the brutal 
assassination of the Saint in 699. 

May 3—Bruges: Procession of the Holy 
Blood. On the first Monday after May 2 
the Holy Blood, a few drops of which were 
given in 1149 by the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
to Thierry, Count of Flanders, is carried in 
procession through the town. Accérding 
to tradition the blood used to become liquid 
on every Friday, but the miracle ceased in 
the 14th century. 

May 9—Ghent: Negemeinmarkt or “Fair 
of the 9th of May,” a commemoration of the 
transfer of the relics of Saint Macaire with 
a pilgrimage and a fair. 

June 13—Mons: Commemoration of the 
famous battle between Saint George and 
the Dragon, which local tradition says took 
place in 1349. 

July 25—Ostend: Blessing of the sea, a 
custom observed since 1448 on the Sunday 
following the Feast of Saints Peter and 
Paul, patrons of the city. 
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Ireland: ruins of ecclesiastical buildings at the Rock of Cashel. 


lreland 


Armagh: St. Patrick founded his prin- 
cipal church here in A.D. 444. Armagh is 
the primatial see of all Ireland. 

Saul near Downpatrick, County Down: 
The shrine where St. Patrick first cele- 
brated Mass in Ireland, and where he died. 
Downpatrick: Burial place of St. Patrick. 

Lough Derg, County Donegal: The 
scene of a three-day pilgrimage called “St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory,” performed by many 
thousands between June Ist and August 
15th. 

Croagh Patrick mountain, County Mayo: 
The setting of an annual pilgrimage to 
St. Patrick on the last Sunday of July. 

Slemish Mountain, County Antrim: The 
shrine which marks the place where St. 
Patrick spent six years of his youth in 
slavery. 


Tara, County Meath: The former seat of 
pagan Kings of Ireland now commemo- 
rates the site of King Laoghaire’s con- 
version. ; 

The Rock of Cashel, County Tipperary: 
Site of King Aengus’ baptism is crowned 
by a noble group of ecclesiastical remains. 

Faughart, County Louth: Birth-place of 
St. Brigid: the destination of the pilgrim- 
age to the Shrine of St. Brigid. 

Kildare: Monastery founded by St. 
Brigid is also the place of her death. 

Gartan, County Donegal: The birthplace 
of St. Colmcille, one of the three great 
patrons of Ireland (along with SS. Patrick 
and Brigid). Derry (County Derry), Dur- 
row (County Offaly) and Kells (County 
Meath) are all sites of monasteries founded 
by St. Colmcille. 

Clonfert, County Galway: The place 
where St. Brendan founded his monastery. 


Clonmacnois, County Offaly: Founded by 
St. Ciaran, it was the most famous of Ire- 
land’s monastic cities. Destroyed by the 
English in 1552, its remains include 8 
church ruins, 2 round towers, 3 sculptured 
high crosses and over 200 monumental slabs. 

Glendaloch: ‘The remains of the sixth- 
century monastery of St. Kevin. 

Aran Islands, County Galway: Rich in 
prehistoric and early Christian remains. 
These latter include the ruins of many 
churches founded by St. Enda and other 
saints. 

Knock, County Mayo: The scene of a 
number of apparitions which began in 
1879. There are frequent pilgrimages to 
the Shrine of Our Lady of Knock. 

Drogheda, County Louth: Site of St. 
Peter’s Church in which is enshrined the 
head of Blessed Oliver Plunket, Primate 
of all Ireland, martyred at Tyburn, Lon- 
don, 1681. 





England 


Aylesford: Ancient Mother House of the 
Carmelite Order. Here Saint Simon Stock 
instituted the brown scapular. The medieval 
house is again a Carmelite Friary, dedi- 
cated to “Our Lady and Saint Simon Stock 
of England.” 

Canterbury: The famous Cathedral, once 
a leading Catholic shrine (it is now in 
Anglican hands). It was here that Saint 
Thomas a Becket was martyred. 

Carfin (Scotland) : Carfin grotto, the ob- 
ject of pilgrims, is the big attraction. 

London: The Tower of London, the 
scene of the imprisonment and execution 
of Saint Thomas More and other Catholic 
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martyrs. Adjoining the tower is Saint 
John’s chapel, probably the oldest Norman 
church still standing in Britain. Westmin- 
ster Abbey, another once-Catholic shrine, 
is a reminder of the Church’s former glory 
in England; Saint Edward’s body is still 
there. 

Padley: Padley Chapel, formerly used by 
recusant priests to say Mass. 

Walsingham: National pilgrimage on 
July 12. On Assumption Day (August 15), 
the solemn crowning (probably by Bishop 
Parker of Northampton) of the statue of 
Our Lady of Walsingham will take place 
in the Slipper Chapel. 

West Grinsted: Church of Our Lady of 
Consolation. Also the site of the grave of 
Hilaire Belloc. 








England: Catholic martyrs were 
executed here in the Tower of London. 
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St. Joseph’s Church stands on Sixth Avenue, just off Washington Place. 
Only Old St. Peter’s and the old cathedral antedate St. 
Joseph’s, which began (at another location) in 1829. 


The priests of St. Joseph’s remain at table for some after-dinner 
conversation. Clockwise from left are Fathers Fitzgerald, 
Weber, McCaffrey (the pastor), Casserly and Lennon. 
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Big city 
parish 


Just off Washington Square in Green- 
wich Village stands Manhattan’s third old- 
est Catholic parish, St. Joseph’s. The Doric 
columns and Greek-revival architecture of 
the church, common in many public buiid- 
ings erected about the beginning of the last 
century. are something of an anachronism 
in a rap dly-modernizing neighborhood, but 
the parish itself is thriving. 

St. Joseph’s pastor, Father John P. Mc- 
Caffrey, and his four assistants minister to 
over 800 families, some 2,000 people in all; 
about 40% of them are second and third 
generation Italians, and there is a liberal 
admixture of Polish, Spanish and a few 
Puerto Rican families. The parish includes 
a parochial school taught by the Sisters of 
Charity and a branch of Cathedral High 
School which offers a four-year business 
course to about 460 students. Nearby is the 
Women’s House of Detention, where Father 
McCaffrey, a veteran of 30 years of prison 
work, is chaplain. Also in the spiritual care 
of the pastor and his curates are the Cath- 
olic patients, doctors, nurses and staff of 
sprawling St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Despite the somewhat polyglot character 
of the neighborhood and the no-longer- 
deserved reputation of Greenwich Village 
as an artists’ bohemia, St. Joseph’s has a 
stable and active group of parishioners 
whose number ever since the end of the 
war has been steadily increasing. 
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Father McCaffrey, accompanied by his regular altar boy, 
David Redpath, sets out to say 7:30 Sunday Mass at 

the Women’s House of Detention; almost half the inmates 
are Catholics. Those awaiting trial and those serving 
sentences must sit on opposite sides of the aisle. 

Father McCaffrey was chaplain at Sing Sing for 15 years. 





The Holy Name Society meets once a month (on the 
second Sunday) for breakfast in the high 

school cafeteria after 8:00 a.m. Mass. Father John 
Fitzgerald, the moderator, reads a report to the members. 


Between Masses, the priests count the collection, After he finishes his early Mass at the House of 
which averages $500 to $700. Father James Rae (left) is Detention and has his breakfast, Father McCaffrey 
a seminary professor who helps out each Sunday. helps distribute Holy Communion at the children’s Mass. 
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Baptisms, about 2 or 3 each week, take place on Sunday 
afternoons. Here Father John Casserly asks the godparents to 
make the responses for the baby while the father watches. 


The sacraments are the center 


of St. Joseph’s daily life 


In the years just preceding and immediately following the 
Civil War, St. Joseph’s had fifteen to twenty thousand 
parishioners, most of them Irish immigrants. In those 
days 900 to 1000 baptisms a year were entered on the 
parish records. 

The parish is smaller now, but the sacramental life still 
remains its vitalizing factor. Last year the priests of St. 
Joseph’s performed 120 baptisms. Every year 70 to 75 
students at the parochial school make their first Com- 
munion, and these swell the number of weekly communi- 
cants to about 1200. Every other year the Sacrament of 
Confirmation is administered to 250 young people and 
adults. And every year 50 to 60 St. Joseph’s parishioners 
die and are “buried from” the church. 


Father Aloysius Weber, rushed to St. Vincent’s Hospital by an ambulance, administers Extreme 
Unction to a dying patient. A priest from St. Joseph’s visits the hospital twice every day. 
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Father John Lennon blesses the ring at a wedding. The groom is a former 
altar boy at St. Joseph’s. The parish has about 50 weddings every year. 
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At five o’clock of a spring afternoon, the priests 
of St. Joseph’s gather on the rectory steps after one 
of them has picked up late papers across the street. 


Every Tuesday morning the pastor teaches catechism 
to 7th and 8th graders. Father Lennon takes 5th 
and 6th grades; Sisters handle the younger students. 


Parish life is active, keeps St. 


Joseph’s priests busy 


Since World War II, St. Joseph’s has experienced a new 
growth. Several new multi-story apartment houses have been 
built nearby, and the priests have observed a tendency on the 
part of young parents to have larger families—a tendency 
reflected in increased enrollment in the grade school. ‘l'o meet 
the new demands upon parish facilities, the people recently 
oversubscribed (by almost $40,000) a $100,000 drive for a 
new building which will house an information center, a youth- 
activities headquarters and a new rectory. Construction should 
get under way within a few weeks. 

Father McCaffrey and his curates have full schedules. In 
addition to their regular parish duties, two priests teach at 
the nursing school at the hospital and two others teach re- 
ligion to the upper grades in the parochial school. They also 
say a daily Mass and two Sunday Masses at St. Vincent’s, 
which has 750 beds now and will soon add special facilities 
for about 150 more. 

Each curate is on duty every fourth day, plus one Sunday 
every month. They have been together as a group now for a 
number of years, and there is a good spirit of camaraderie 
among them. Oldest in point of service at St. Joseph’s is 
Father Casserly, who has been there ever since his ordination 
17 years ago. Fathers McCaffrey, Fitzgerald and Lennon 
have about a dozen years of service apiece, and Weber, five. 


Father Fitzgerald, moderator of the parish Girl Scout troop, discusses a field 
trip to the UN. The Boy Scout troop was disbanded for lack of adult leaders. 
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Once a week Father Lennon teaches a course in medical ethics to senior students at St. Vincent’s 
Nursing School. Father Fitzgerald teaches religion to the sophomores and juniors. 


A derelict from the Bowery asks Father Casserly works on a Before 9:00 a.m. Mass, the pastor greets two small 
for money at the rectory door. He'll sermon. Each priest has his parishioners. Between classes, Father Fitzgerald plays 
also be given clothing if he needsit. own sitting room and bedroom. boogie-woogie for appreciative student nurses. 


In a moment off duty, the four curates, all sports 
fans, watch television. The pastor has his own 
set; this one is shared by the others, being moved 
from room to room in rotation. 
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HEN OUR Dap was taken to the hospital it was for 
a routine gall bladder operation. My brother and 


I had gone from Chicago to the homestead in 
Indiana to be with Dad and Mom during the operation. 
None of us suspected anything was seriously wrong with 
Dad, for he had worked hard at his farming and carpentry 
trade all summer. 

Immediately upon leaving the operating room, the 
doctor brought us the news. He told us simply and directly 
that he had discovered a cancerous condition in the late 
stages. Perhaps Dad might live six months, but there was 
absolutely no hope for recovery. Then the doctor told us 
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he intended to tell the full story to Dad within a few 
days. He said he would never be able to keep any secrets 
from him, nor did he believe in doing so. All of us agreed. 
For five agonizing days, we kept the news from Dad. 

On a Sunday morning, and without our knowledge, the 
doctor visited him, found him in good spirits, and told 
him the truth. The doctor’s words turned out to be the 
most important and valuable my father ever heard, for 
they became for him the words of eternal life. 

When the family arrived at the hospital that same after- 
noon, we found Dad in extraordinary spirits. He joked 
with us, described the huge dinner he had eaten, and 
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how he had been walking up and down the corridors 
visiting other people on the floor. Within a half hour, 
however, try as he did, he couldn’t keep up a front any 
longer. He called us to his bedside and told us of the 
doctor’s visit. He asked to be forgiven his tears, for he 
had wanted to keep his composure. 

“I always prayed that God would give me advance 
notice of death,” he told us. “God has answered my 
prayers. It is a great blessing.” That was his reaction. 
He spent the rest of the afternoon greeting friends and 
neighbors who streamed in to visit him. He talked and 
joked with them, inquired about their crops, the farm 
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community, about all the things that meant so much to 
him, for Dad had been the leader in this small rural 
area for some sixteen years. 

We are sure no one visiting Dad that Sunday after- 
noon ever realized the tremendous crisis he had weathered 
earlier in the day. From that moment on, we knew that 
he had the courage and the faith to face the days ahead. 
We began te see that almost everything Dad had done 
during his life, the strength of character he had shown, 
the trials he had borne, the love and respect for family 
and friends he had shown, had prepared him in a won- 
derful way for the events of the next two months. If ever 
a man realized all of his potentialities and, in a real sense, 
became fully himself, it was my father during the last two 
months of his life. 

Dad was always a man of decision. The moment he 
knew the truth about his condition, he made some major 
decisions which were to guide him through the little 
time left to him. First of all, he placed full confidence 
in our pastor and in the doctor. He yielded himself com- 
pletely to them. His first action was to have a long talk 
with our pastor, Whatever time God would give him 
would be spent in preparation for death. Nothing else 
in life mattered any longer. 

Within a week, we brought Dad home to the farm. 
Although he had walked out of the hospital on his own 
power, he began to deteriorate physically. He never again 
was to know a day when he felt improved. Perhaps our 
greatest sorrow during this period was watching him 
waste away in body while remaining mentally alert and 
in full control of his faculties as head of the family. 
Dad was a big man, strong and rugged; he had worked 
hard with his hands all his life. One of his great crosses 
was to watch himself become helpless—unable to do 
anything but yield his flesh to the terrible, wracking 
disease which tore him apart internally and brought 
about one complication after another. He never knew 
from day to day which member of his body would break 
down next and bring new pains and sufferings. 

Through it all, we heard not one complaint, not one 
indication of self-pity, not one request for special atten- 
tion. He suffered more than we could ever have imagined, 
and yet he never lost his sense of joy, his warmth of 
personality, his out-going to people who came to see him. 
A rigorous sense of justice dominated his life those last 
days as he made certain everyone was treated alike, given 
his just due. Through his sense of justice, he welded the 
family together as a unit. There were no favorites. There 
was to be no cause for misunderstanding after his death. 

We will never know by how many days Dad shortened 
his life the morning he told us he wanted to have a public 
sale of all his livestock and farm equipment before he 
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died. He said he alone knew about these matters. He 
instructed us to arrange a sale immediately while he 
still had strength enough to direct it. We did, and only 
a month after his operation, neighbors and friends from 
the surrounding community came to a public auction 
at our farm. 


In one day all that linked Dad with his farm, with 
his vocation, with his life as the family’s provider, every- 
thing—except the land—was sold. He detached himself 
from all his possessions: his registered Angus cattle, 
which had been such a special pride and joy to him over 
the years; his little Farmall tractor, which had handled 
all his farm work for him; his carpenter’s tools, which 
had been almost inseparable from his life. It is not easy 
for a man to detach himself from all those things which 
have symbolized his vitality, his strength, and his care 
for his family. 

This was the way that Dad set his temporal house 
in order, Day after day he worked on his account books 
and tax papers, made all the legal arrangements to rent 
his land, struggled through leases and mortgages, organ- 
ized his safe deposit box. Nothing was left undone. This 
was an act of love and solicitude for his family, par- 
ticularly for Mom, who he knew had never had any 
aptitude for business. 

Then he held final meetings with the family, first with 
us boys, to discuss how Mom should be provided for, 
where she would live, who would take care of her; then, 
meetings in which Mom joined us and we would again 
discuss the same problems in the light of her desires 
and needs. These were not easy meetings, for Dad was 
aware at every moment that he was the one who was 
dying, not us. 


Pia BY LITTLE we watched Dad detach himself from 

everything that he had ever called his own. On the 
day of the sale, he yielded his material possessions; 
slowly he gave up his leadership of the family; lost his 
strength and vitality. Finally, he let loose of his family. 
Day by day, until the moment of his death, he became 
poorer—poor in body, poor in spirit. In his last moment 
on earth, he stood completely naked before God. 

The courage Dad showed in temporal matters would 
not have been possible had he not worked hand in hand 
with divine grace in making his final spiritual prepara- 
tions. Here he had the help of a holy and solicitous pastor, 

As soon as Dad had returned home from the hospital, 
our pastor began coming to the house twice each day, 
once in the morning to bring Holy Communion, then 
again later in the day for a visit. What the two men talked 
about in their daily conversations, we can only guess 
from the kind of life Dad lived those last two months. 
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We know that they talked about suffering, for each 
day Dad offered up his sufferings for some special inten- 
tion. We know that they talked about resignation to God’s 
will, for Dad became inseparable from a small crucifix 
which wore blisters inside his hand. 

Later we discovered that our pastor had identified 
the crucifix with resignation to God’s will. This was 
done in order that Dad, in his approaching, semi-con- 
scious moments, need only squeeze the crucifix to indicate 
te God that he was resigned to whatever suffering God 
might then visit him with. Our pastor had performed a 
marvelous task of preparing Dad psychologically for his 
last moments. 

Dad prayed often in those final days. During long, 
restless nights, we would find him in his rocker with his 
small Psalm book in his hand. He seemed to receive great 
strength and consolation from the Psalms. His rosary 
was always with him, He made meditations after his daily 
Communion. And until the final two weeks, when he 
became bed-ridden, he led the family rosary each eve- 
ning, at times under such great pain that he bent himself 
double in order to hide his face. 

As time grew short and Dad realized his days were now 
numbered, he began making arrangements for his funeral. 
He talked over the funeral plans with us, specified his 
undertaker, appointed his pallbearers and grave digger. 
He called in his chief pallbearer for a final talk. Above 
all, he wanted a simple funeral, with the emphasis placed 
on the Mass. There were to be no flowers, and those non- 
Catholics who wanted to give flowers could instead donate 
to the Cancer Society. 

Dad wanted a solemn Requiem High Mass, and he 
mentioned the three priests he would like to have ofh- 
ciate. He invited the family and the parish to receive 
Holy Communion. He set up a fund for Masses to be 
said for himself and for Mom when she dies. Finally, 
he called in the man who would be his successor as 
President of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, which had 
become such a vital part of his life in recent years. He 
discussed the Society at length with his successor and 
conferred with him on how the work should be carried 
on. Until the very last he called in friends who had become 
lax in their faith for final personal talks with them about 
returning to the Church. 

At the same time as the sale of his possessions—when 
he was still in full possession of his faculties—he had 
asked to receive the Last Rites. With the family gathered 
around, our pastor celebrated the beautiful liturgical 
ceremony. In a relaxed atmosphere of prayer, when there 
was no imminent danger of death, the Sacrament of the 
Sick was meaningful to everyone. It is truly a Sacrament 
of the Living, in which all the prayers of the Church ask 
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for a healing of body and soul. Several nights before 
Dad died, our pastor again called the family together 
for prayers for the dying. It was then we lighted the 
Blessed Candle, which was to burn until Dad died. 


i the last few days our pastor came to the house 

five and six times daily. Often he gave Dad final 
absolution and asked him to suffer patiently for his 
penance. An atmosphere of prayer filled the house, uniting 
the entire family. At the last, Dad held the Blessed Candle 
in one hand; he clutched his crucifix in the other. He 
knew what was happening at every moment. No man 
could ever wish for a happier or more peaceful death. 
No man could have been more fully prepared to meet 
his God. 

Today, when we think about him, we think of a man, 
courageous and full of faith, who surely must be in 
heaven. Throughout the last.two months of his life we 
felt as though we were in the presence of a mystery. 
We believed we could see in our own father a re-living 
of the way to Calvary. The suffering Christ seemed to 
come alive in him: the Christ who knew He must suffer 
in order to enter into His glory, the Christ who prepared 
His disciples for His death, who prayed alone in the 
garden and submitted Himself to the will of His Father. 
And somehow it seems to us now that the suffering Christ 
is the most real, the fullest, the most lovable, because our 
suffering Dad was the most lovable man we ever knew. 
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Father Corridan testifies before the Senate Commerce 
Committee investigating waterfront racketeering in New York. 


N. Y¥. WATERFRONT CLEAN-UP 


Labor advisor John M. Corridan, S. J., says that the first steps 
have been taken in getting rid of crime and corruption 


A year ago this month, in its first 
issue, JUBILEE published an article 
entitled Waterfront Underground, 
which described the work of Father 
John M. Corridan, S.J., and other 
“waterfront priests,” together with 
several union men, to secure peace 
with justice for the 25,000 longshore- 
men and allied dockworkers in the 
Port of New York. The article pointed 
out that the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (ILA) was gang- 
ster-ruled, said that the so-called 
“shape-up” method of hiring was un- 
fair to the men, and predicted that 
both the “shape” and the ILA were 
on the way out under pressure from 
the parent labor group, the AFL. 

Since then the AFL has expelled 
the ILA and set up a rival union. An 
extensive investigation led to the es- 
tablishment of a Bi-State (New York 
and New Jersey) Waterfront Com- 
mission. In a December, 1953 elec- 
tion to determine which of the rival 
unions was to represent the workers, 
the old ILA won by a narrow margin; 
the election was challenged by the 
AFL. In an effort to force shippers 
to recognize it, the old ILA staged a 
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29-day strike in March which crip- 
pled the port and focussed national 
attention on a still-difficult situation. 

On March 26th Arthur Leff, as- 
signed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to investigate the AFL’s 
charges, recommended that the Board 
throw out the first election and or- 
der a new one. On April lst the Board 
ordered that the new election be held 
soon after the men returned to work 
and directed the old ILA to cease its 
illegal strike or be ruled off the ballot 
in the new election. The strike ended 
April 3rd. 

In his answers to the following 
questions submitted to him by the 
editors of JUBILEE, Father Corridan 
sums up a rapidly-changing situation 
as it appeared right before this issue 
went to press.—Ed. 

1. Has the old ILA undergone any 
real clean-up? 

The only changes in the old ILA 
have been: 1) the expulsion of Ed 
Florio as organizer upon his convic- 
tion for perjury; 2) the substitution 
—without the consent of the member- 
ship—of William V. Bradley for 
Joseph P. Ryan as president; 3) a 


consolidation of 15 minor locals into 
four, without disturbing mob juris- 
dictions. 

2. Of the 25,000 longshoremen and 
allied dockworkers in the Port of 
New York, how many are loyal to the 
old ILA? What makes them stick to 
a discredited union? 

The old ILA can count on no more 
than 5,000 loyal members. There are 
a minimum of 500 ILA officials who 
have remained with the old ILA. In 
addition, there are another 1,000 men 
in supervisory posts, the vast major- 
ity of whom are obligated to the old 
ILA for their jobs. Although super- 
visors were ineligible to vote in the 
recent rank-and-file election, yet many 
men would feel they owed their jobs 
to these supervisors and the ILA of- 
ficials. Loyalty and economic fear of 
what would happen to these jobs if 
the AFL should win bind them to the 
old ILA. 

3. What is the strength of the new 
AFL union? Will it win the new elec- 
tion? 

The AFL has perhaps the same 
base strength as the ILA—about 


5,000 men. These men are so con- 
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vinced that the AFL will deliver a 
new deal on the docks that they are 
daily risking their physical well-be- 
ing and their livelihood to win over 
the remaining 15,000 dockworkers, 
or 60% of the total, who are uncom- 
mitted to either organization. The 
latter knew that the old ILA would 
not reform and that the AFL would 
give them a better deal, but they 
didn’t think the AFL could win in 
the December election. Unfortunately, 
there is a tradition on the docks 
that you have to be with the winner 
to keep your job. 

In the coming election, I believe 
these men will vote heavily for the 
AFL. The closeness of the last elec- 
tion proved (contrary to the predic- 
tions of the experts and the news- 
papers) that the old ILA can be 
taken. It is this fact that caused the 
desperate mob elements in the old 
ILA to commit themselves to a rule- 
or-ruin policy and to call the recent 
all-out, illegal strike in order to head 
off a new election. 

4. Is the new AFL union honest? 

The new AFL longshore union is 
under the trusteeship of five major 
AFL officials led by George Meany, 
president of the AFL. The Federation 
has so publicly committed its pres- 
tige to straightening out the water- 
front that it would never allow the 
new union to turn out to be merely 
the old ILA with a new facade. To 
that end the AFL has turned down 
all overtures to take into the new or- 
ganization any of the discredited ILA 
officials. In the last analysis, the hope 
of the dock workers does not rest so 
much in the calibre of the dockmen 
the AFL is employing as temporary 
organizers as on the AFL’s program 
to build an honest longshore union. 

5. If the AFL union wins the new 
election, will the mob elements in the 
old ILA really be excluded from the 
waterfront? 

In an AFL victory the mob ele- 
ments in the old ILA would lose the 
protective coloration of spurious 
unionism. Once this happens, and 
with law and government committed 
against their activity on the water- 
front, they will have to look for other 
pastures, since they are not interested 
in work as such. 
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6. Are members of the “waterfront 
underground” mentioned in a pre- 
vious JUBILEE article—John Dwyer, 
Eddie Barry, Joey Cuervo and Tony 
Mike De Vincenzo—active in the new 
AFL union? 

All four men are extremely active. 
John Dwyer is temporary president 
of the new union for New York and 
is doing an outstanding job. Eddie 
Barry, Joey Cuervo and Tony Mike 
De Vincenzo are working around the 
clock as organizers for the new union. 
If, as and when the AFL wins the 
bargaining rights for longshoremen, 
all temporary officers will resign and 
submit their candidacies to the mem- 
bership—if they desire to be candi- 
dates. 

7. Is the shape-up really on the 
way out? 

From a longshoreman’s viewpoint 
the only change up to now in hiring 
practices on the waterfront has been 
to transfer the “shape” indoors. Only 
when a contract has been negotiated 
and the parties specify methods with- 
in the law to insure an equitable 
regulation of the supply to the de- 
mand for labor, and when an effec- 
tive seniority system is devised, will 
the longshoremen be in a position to 
pass judgment on the new system. 
The old ILA never sought those ob- 
jectives and will not do so now. 

8. Has the Waterfront Commission 
been a success? 

The new Waterfront Commission 
is the executor of the Bi-State Water- 
front Compact. The success of that 
law is predicated upon the coopera- 
tion of the major private parties: the 
New York Shipping Association and 
whatever union represents the dock- 
workers. From its inception on De- 
cember 1, 1953, the Commission has 
been operating in a vacuum, since 
there can be no contract between the 
private parties until the union repre- 
sentation question is settled. The old 
ILA is committed to a policy of sab- 
otaging the law. The Shipping Asso- 
ciation has offered such little coop- 
eration that the Commission has 
threatened punitive action under the 
law. The AFL is pledged to coopera- 
tion until normal labor-management 
relations can be established on the 
waterfront, when, in accordance with 





the law’s provisions, the Commission 
will cease to function. To date, from 
the negative viewpoint of removing 
under the law undesirable characters 
from key posts on the waterfront, the 
Commission has been by far the most 
effective agency in all government. 

9. What steps should be taken to 
bring permanent peace to the water- 
front and economic justice to the 
longshoremen? 

In settling the waterfront situation 
the following have to be considered: 

Union: A strong, decent union 
should be established under which, in 
return for a decent day’s pay, the 
men can give their employers a de- 
cent day’s work. The union should 
insure the men: 1) that they have an 
effective voice in determining union 
policy; 2) that their union is en- 
forcing the contract uniformly 
throughout the harbor; 3) that their 
seniority rights are protected by a 
union which will regulate the num- 
ber of members to the amount of 
work in the port. 

Shipping companies: The compa- 
nies, as an association, should adopt 
a policy binding upon all members 
of refusing to do business by bribery 
or by submitting to extortion. To 
that end they should enter into an 
agreement with the union for the dur- 
ation of any contract to forbid any 
strike or lockout without resorting to 
effective grievance and arbitration 
machinery. 

Waterfront Commission: Within 
the powers granted to it in law, the 
Commission should help both labor 
and management to achieve such a 
normal labor-management relation- 
ship that it can go out of existence. 

City of New York: The City should 
continue to associate with the Port of 
New York Authority and other civic 
and trade organizations in removing 
the unfair transportation rate differ- 
entials that favor the competing ports 
south of New York. In addition, the 
City of New York should speed up 
its pier modernization program; or, 
if the City finds that other serious 
demands on its budget prevent it from 
doing the job, it should contract with 
the financially sound Port of New 
York Authority to modernize the 
harbor. 
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Charles Leading Fighter, in his first year at the Mission school, listens wide-eyed 


and attentive as his teacher reads a story to his class. 


Mission school 


St. Paul’s Indian Mission helps tribes 


of the Yankton Reservation 


Almost on the border of South Dakota, just a few miles 
from the Missouri River, St. Paul’s Indian Mission stands 
greenly, like an oasis, at the end of a dirt-and-gravel road 
that winds through the flat countryside. It is located at 
Marty, a small town named after Bishop Martin Marty, 
the Benedictine missionary who opened the Dakota Ter- 
ritory to the Church, and whose life was spent in the 
effort of bringing Christian culture and education to the 
American Indian. 

Here, under Father Gualbert Brunsman, O.S.B., four 
Benedictine monks and 21 Blessed Sacrament Sisters 
(aided by 14 Indian Oblates) operate a grade and high 
sehool for over 450 Indian children. Since the Mission 
stands on the Yankton Indian Reservation, most of the 
students are Yankton Sioux, but at least 10 other tribes 
are also represented. The fathers of many students are 
seasonal laborers whose low wages and lack of steady work 


A lonely dirt road leads to St. Paul’s. 


often make it difficult for them to establish decent homes. 

Surrounding: the school is a large farm which is an 
important part of the Mission’s economy, for from it 
come meat, milk, grain and vegetables which help make 
the Mission self-supporting. The casual visitor sees a 
substantial physical plant: seven brick buildings in which 
the children live and attend classes, a rectory and a con- 
vent, a handsome church, many farm buildings and the 
homes of lay teachers and caretakers. From these one 
might guess—erroneously—that the Mission is heavily 
endowed. Actually, it was only a little over 30 years ago 
that Father Sylvester, a Benedictine missionary sent out 
from St. Meinrad’s Abbey in southern Indiana, arrived 
to find only a small chapel and a congregation of 300 
Indian converts. Everything that has been built since 
then is the result of hard work, voluntary donations and 
the continuing grace of God. 
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First graders play a ball game between classes. Their 
teacher is Sister Mary of the Holy Child. 


The high school chemistry class hears Sister Marie Celine 
explain the composition of mercuric oxide. (Right) Father 
Gualbert tells pupils in the first grade about the rosary. 
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Indian children with nothing better to do but to play on a 
wrecked car before their ramshackle house are a typical sign of 
the poor economic conditions the Mission is trying to help. 


Crowded quarters are common. An Indian family of nine lives 
in these two rooms. Most of their children attend Saint Paul’s. 


Coming to Marty from homes where they have known poverty 
and want, hundreds of Indian children have gone on from the 
school to good jobs and careers that have helped raise the stand- 
ards of their own communities. Father Gualbert says the mission 
is interested in giving the children a normal life with sound 
religious and academic education. The beautiful church in which 
they worship, an excellent expression of contemporary ecclesias- 
tical art, has a mixture of Indian and Christian motifs. This is a 
key to the entire program at the Mission: the children are taught 
to be proud that they are Indians, and to value their heritage as 
well as the new life they are learning to lead as Christian Amer- 
icans. Throughout their education there is a gentle blending of 
the two cultures: they learn to take pride in the goodness of each. 


The neat, modern Benedictine church is filled every 
morning. With altar boys Jim Hudson and John Two 
Hearts, Father Roger begins the Mass. 


At the daily mass Father Gualbert distributes 
Communion to students at the Mission school. 


On Sundays Indians at outlying St. Francis Silano 
chapel hear Father Cuthbert say Mass for them. 
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Manual training courses are a basic part of Saint Paul’s curriculum. Here Ray Dauphinais, a former student, conducts a 
sophomore class in duto mechanics. The boys learn by instruction and by doing repairs for people at the Mission. 


: 


The band practices every day during music class under the 
direction of Charles Hopkins. It was started 
two years ago, and now plays at concerts and ball games. 


Sophomore girls study Indian arts, crafts with Sister Mary In pottery class Joe Merrival builds up a bowl. He has 
Margaret. They weave traditional designs on hand looms. constructed a core of coils and is now covering them. 
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On Friday nights the youngsters watch movies in the auditorium of the gymnasium. 
Boys sit on one side, girls on the other, and have a wonderful time. 


George Archambault gets a wild and rocky ride aboard 
a “bucking bronco” which the students constructed 
after Father Roger had seen one in a magazine article. 


Grade school girls swarm all over the slide at recess, 
while a high school student supervises them. 
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After classes the girls play with their dolls. Students 
come from all over the upper Midwest. Parents are often poor, 
and sometimes don’t have the $30 yearly boarding fee. 


A high school dance in the auditorium sees the girls start 
off a square dance while the boys sit shyly along the wall. 
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First-grader Eddie Palky gets a close scrutiny from Sister Antonita, who 
inspects her charges from head to foot for cleanliness every night at bedtime. 
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SAINT ATHANASIUS, born about 296 A.D., was the rightful Bishop 

of Alexandria at a time of violent theological and political struggles 

within the Church over the question of Arianism. The dogma of the Nicene 
Creed had been challenged by Arius and his followers, who denied the 
Divinity of God the Son, asserting that Christ was only and simply a human 
being, like the prophets an instrument of God, but substantially different 














from Him in nature. This assertion constituted a heresy of utmost 
seriousness and the Saint spent the whole of a very stormy career in 
confuting it. A small but well-knit figure—so short that he was ridiculed 
for his size by Julian the Apostate—he was fearless in the councils in 
which he defended the truth of the Trinity. Exiled five times, he died at 
last in 373 in his own bishopric, peaceful, theologically justified, and 
surrounded by his loyal community. His feast is celebrated in both 


East and West on May 2. 


The composing of the Athanasian Creed has been only conjecturally 
attributed to the Saint himself, but his thought and the ideas which he 
strenuously defended are represented accurately in it, and so, in the 
absence of a better nomenclature, it fairly bears his name. The 
damnatory passages promise hell-fire not to the innocent or ignorant 
non-Christian who has not received or been well aware of the grace of faith, 
but rather to the wilful heretic who stubbornly claims as dogmatic truth 
a teaching condemned by the Church. 

The Athanasian Creed is said by the Western Church at Prime on 
Trinity Sunday and on most other Sundays after Epiphany and Pentecost. 


The Athanasian Creed 


Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante 
omnia opus est ut teneat Catholicam 
fidem. 


Quam nisi quisque integram invio- 
latamque servaverit; absque dubio in 
ateternum peribit. 


Fides autem Catholica haec est: ut 
unum Deum in Trinitate, et Trinitatem 
in unitate veneremur. 


Neque confundentes personas, neque 
substantiam separantes. 


Alia est enim persona Patris, alia Filii, 
alia Spiritus Sancti. 


HOSOEVER willeth to be 
saved, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholic faith. 

Which faith except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish eternally. 

Now the Catholic faith is this: that we 
worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in unity. 

Neither confounding the Persons, nor 
dividing the substance. 

For there is one Person of the Father, 


another of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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But the Godhead of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost is one, the glory 


equal, the majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father is uncreated, the Son is un- 
created, and the Holy Ghost is uncreated. 

The Father is infinite, the Son is infinite, 
and the Holy Ghost is infinite. 

The Father is eternal, the Son is eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost is eternal. 

And yet they are not three eternals, but 
one eternal. 

And also they are not three uncreated, 
nor three infinites, but one uncreated, and 
one infinite. 

So likewise the Father is almighty, the 
Son almighty, and the Holy Ghost almighty. 

And yet they are not three almighties, 
but one almighty. 


O THE FATHER is God, the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods, but 
one God. | 

So the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, 
and the Holy Ghost is Lord. 

And yet they are not three Lords, but 
one Lord. 

For, just as we are compelled by Chris- 
tian truth to acknowledge every Person 
by himself to be God and Lord, so are we 
forbidden by the Catholic religion to say, 
there be three Gods or three Lords. 
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Sed Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti 
una est divinitas, aequalis gloria, coaete- 
terna majestas. 


Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis Spiritus 
Sanctus. 


Increatus Pater, increatus Filius, in- 
creatus Spiritus Sanctus. 


Immensus Pater, immensus Filius, 


immensus Spiritus Sanctus. 


Aeternus Pater, aeternus Filius, aeter- 
nus Spiritus Sanctus. 


Et tamen non tres aeterni, sed unus 
aeternus. 


Sicut non tres increati, nec tres immen- 
si, sed unus increatus, et unus immen- 
sus. 


Similiter omnipotens Pater, omnipotens 
Filius, omnipotens Spiritus Sanctus. 


Et tamen non tres omnipotentes, sed 
unus omnipotens. 


Ita Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus 
Spiritus Sanctus. 


Et tamen non tres. Dii, sed unus est 


Deus. 


Ita Dominus Pater, Dominus Filius, 
Dominus Spiritus Sanctus. 


Et tamen non tres Domini, sed unus 
est Dominus. 


Quia, sicut singillatim unamquamque 
personam Deum ac Dominum coafiteri 
Christiana veritate compellimur: ita tres 
Deos aut Dominos dicere, Catholica re- 
ligione prohibemur. 





Pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus, 
nec genitus. 


Filius a Patre solo est: non factus, nec 
creatus, sed genitus. 


Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio: non 
factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, sed pro- 
cedens. 


Unus ergo Pater, non tres Patres: 
unus Filius, non tres Filii: unus Spiritus 
Sanctus, non tres Spiritus Sancti. 


Et in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut 
posterius, nihil majus aut minus: sed 
totae tres personae coaeternae sibi sunt, 
et coaequales. 


Ita ut. per omnia, sicut jam supra 
dictum est, et unitas in Trinitate, et 
Trinitas in unitate veneranda sit. 


Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de Trini- 
tate sentiat. 


Sed necessarium est ad aeternam salu- 
tem, ut Incarnationem quoque Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi fideliter credat. 


Est ergo fides recta, ut credamus et 
confiteamur, quia Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus, Dei Filius, Deus et homo est. 


Deus est ex substantia Patris ante 
saecula genitus: et homo est ex sub- 
stantia matris in saeculo natus. 


The Father is made of none, neither 


created, nor begotten. 

The Son is of the Father alone: not 
made, nor created, but begotten. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of 
the Son: not made, nor created, nor be- 
gotten, but proceeding. 


O THERE is one Father, not 
three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons: 
one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

And in this Trinity is nothing before 
or after, nothing is greater or less; but 
the whole three Persons are co-eternal 
together, and co-equal. 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, 
the unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in 
unity is to be worshipped. 

‘He therefore that willeth to be saved, 
let him thus think of the Trinity. 


UT IT IS necessary to eternal 
salvation, that he also believe faithfully 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The right faith therefore is, that we be- 
lieve and confess, that our Lord Jesus 


Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man. 


(5. OF THE substance of the 


Father, begotten before the worlds: and 
Man, of the substance of his mother, born 


in time. 
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Perfect God, perfect Man, of a rational 
soul and human flesh subsisting. 

Equal to the Father as touching his 
Godhead, inferior to the Father as touch- 
ing his manhood. 

Who, although he be God and Man, 
yet he is not two, but one Christ. 

One, however, not by conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the 
manhood into God. 

One altogether, not by confusion of 
substance, but by unity of Person. 

For as the reasoning soul and flesh is 
one man, so God and Man is one Christ. 

Who suffered for our salvation, de- 
scended into hell, rose again the third day 
from the dead. 

He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father, God almighty, 
from whence he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise 
again with their bodies, and shall give 
account of their own works. 

And they that have done good shall 
go into life eternal; but they that have 
done evil, into eternal fire. 

This is the Catholic faith: which ex- 
cept every man believe faithfully and 
firmly, he cannot be saved. 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 
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Perfectus Deus, perfectus homo: ex 
anima rationali, et humana carne sub- 
sistens. 


Aequalis Patri secundum divinitatem: 
minor Patre secundum humanitatem. 


Qui, licet Deus sit et homo; non duo 
tamen, sed unus est Christus. 


Unus autem non conversione divinitatis 
in carnem, sed assumptione humanitatis 
in Deum. 


Unus omnino, non confusione substan- 
tiae, sed unitate personae. 


Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro 
unus est homo: ita Deus et homo unus 
est Christus. 


Qui passus est pro salute nostra: de- 
scendit ad inferos: tertia die resurrexit a 
mortuis. 


Ascendit ad coelos, sedet ad dexteram 
Dei Patris omnipotentis: inde venturus 
est judicare vivos et mortuos. 


Ad cujus adventum omnes homines 
resurgere habent cum corporibus suis: et 
redituri sunt de factis propriis rationem. 


Et qui bona egerunt ibunt in vitam 
aeternam: qui vero mala, in ignem aeter- 
nam. 


Haec est fides Catholica: quam nisi 
quisque fideliter firmiterque crediderit, 
salvus esse non poterit. 


Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto. 


Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et sem- 
per, et in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
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ART 


TO THE MOST HOLY MOTHER OF GOD 


Queen, 
thou holdest in thine arms 
the all-ruling Son of God, 
Child of thine, 
Dread of the Angels. 
Make Him merciful 
in His counsels toward men. 
Protect and guard the whole world 
from woe. 
—GREEK EPIGRAM, 6th Century 





EARLY 19TH CENTURY ROMANIAN ICON 


Marian art 


For the Marian Year, the Catholic Center of New York University 
has assembled a collection of Madonnas in the form of sculpture and 
icons, ranging from the 13th century to the present, which will be on 
exhibition throughout May. Each image is accompanied by a poem; 
together they show the character of each age’s devotion to the Mother 
of God. There is one special point of interest: in contrast to much post- 
Reformation and contemporary art which portrays Mary alone, the 
present exhibit shows her always as a mother with her child, for in fact, 
the full perfection of Mary cannot be understood if she is apart from 
her Son whom she bore. Most of the statues and pictures in the exhibit 
are from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Rambusch. 
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17TH CENTURY FRENCH (PorTIERS) 


And Simeon blessed them, and said 
to Mary his mother: 


Behold this child is set for the fall, 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which shall be contradicted ; 


And thy own soul a sword shall pierce, 
that out of many hearts, 
thoughts may be revealed. 


—LuKE II, 34-35 
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There is no rose of such virtue 
As is the rose that bare Jesu: 
ALLELUIA! 


For in that rose contained was 
Heaven and earth in little space: 
RES MIRANDA! 


By that rose we well may see 


There be One God in Persons Three: 


PARES FORMA! 


The angels sang, the shepherds too: 
Gloria in excelsis Deo! 
GAUDEAMus! 


Leave we all this worldly mirth 
And follow we this joyful birth: 
TRANSEAMUS! 

—MeEpIEvAL Sonc 





14TH CENTURY SPANISH 
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Then He summoned an archangel, 
Blessed Gabriel by name. 

To a lowly girl called Mary 

The Divine archangel came. 


For with her co-operation 

This great mystery could be. 

With her flesh the Word was clothed 
By the Blessed Trinity. 


All three Persons worked that wonder, 
Though in One alone ’twas done. 

In the womb of Blessed Mary 

Took her flesh the Incarnate Son. 


He that erst had had but Father 
Had a Mother likewise then, 
And He was conceived in Mary, 
As have been no other men. 


Hers His flesh and hers His dwelling 
Ere His human life began, 
Wherefore He is called together 

Son of God and Son of Man. 


—SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS 





20ra CENTURY ENGLISH (BY ANTHONY rosTEr) 
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18TH CENTURY MEXICAN 


...1f 1 have understood, 

She holds high motherhood 
Towards all our ghostly good 
And plays in grace her part 
About man’s beating heart, 
Laying, like air’s fine flood, 
The deathdance in his blood; 
Yet no part but what will 

Be Christ our Savior still. 

Of her flesh he took flesh: 

He does take fresh and fresh, 
Though much the mystery how, 
Not flesh but spirit now 

And makes, O marvellous! 
New Nazareths in us... 


—GERARD MANLEY HopkKINS 











“Are you asleep, Mother?” 
P 

“I am not, indeed, my son.” 

“How is that, Mother?” 


? 


“Because of a vision I have of thee.’ 
“What vision is that, Mother?” 


“There came a slim dark man on a 
slender black steed, 

A sharp lance in his left hand, 
Which pierced thy right side, 
Letting thy sacred blood pour down 
upon thee.” 


“True is that vision, Mother.” 


—MEDIEVAL GAELIC POEM 
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by ROBERT RUSSELL 


A new saint 


F ORTY YEARS AGO this summer, the son of a 
poor Italian laborer died in Rome, seventy-nine 
years old, broken in health, and, above all, broken 
in heart at the eruption of the First World War, 
which he had forecast, correctly, as the most ter- 
rible war in history. He left little money, consider- 
ing that he was a man of importance, and he wrote 
in his will, “I was born poor, I lived poor, I die 
poor.” In 1928, an elderly nun suffering from bone 
cancer and given up by doctors was treated with 
a relic from this man; in a few days she was well. 
In 1936, a relic was applied to a nun with an 
incurable tumor, and the same thing happened. For 
years skeptical doctors investigated these two re- 
markable recoveries; in the end, they ruled out the 
possibility of any natural cause. These are two of 
a number of miracles attributed to the janitor’s son. 

This month Giuseppe Sarto will be canonized. 
There is no such thing as an ordinary canonization, 
any more than there is an ordinary saint, but in 
several respects this will be extraordinary. For one, 
the Church has not felt it necessary in Sarto’s case, 
as it does in most, to go through centuries of 
detective work before confirming a claim to saint- 
hood. For another, Sarto was Pope—Pius X—and 
for hundreds of years it has been rare indeed for 


a Pope, concerned as he must be with the multi- 
farious interests of his flock, to reach the altitudes 
of singular personal sanctity required for sainthood. 

Pius X spent his sacerdotal life in tota’ involve- 
ment in the affairs of his time, that supposedly 
super-tranquil Victorian and Edwardian era which 
was really a period when the authority of the 
Church and the dignity of man were menaced on 
many fronts. Taking the most direct and, super- 
ficially, the least worldly of approaches (soon 
after he became Pope, when he was asked what 
his policy would be, he pointed to a crucifix and 
said that was his policy), he saw the threat, fought 
it fearlessly and without malice, and gave heart 
to the Church, which is still, at its best, fighting it 
with his methods. 


an SARTO was born on July 2, 1835, 
in a north Italian village called Riese, where his 
father was a farmer, janitor, errand-runner and 
sweeper and his mother a dress-maker. It was a 
large family, but not one that could readily afford 
to contribute a son—a strong, hard-working son— 
to the Church. But largely due to the insistence of 
his mother, a Christ-centered woman, Giuseppe 
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became a seminarian. He was a brilliant student, 
and after he graduated, serene, humble, generous, 
sure of his vocation, he became an assistant parish 
priest, later a pastor (when he left, his parishioners 
wrote a song for him that went, “He came in 
garments that were torn, he left without a shirt”), 
the chancellor of a diocese, a bishop, the patriarch 
of Venice, and then a Cardinal. Summed up, this 
sounds like an easy climb up the ecclesiastical 
ladder; to him, it was not that at all, but a stren- 
uous, joyful career of selfless and nearly sleepless 
service. He was never personally ambitious, and 
it was only with anguish that he accepted his 
election to the Papacy, as successor to Leo XIII, 
in 1903. 

Pius X’s pontificate was an arduous, embattled 
one. The early years of the twentieth century 
resounded with the war cries of politicians, intel- 
lectuals and theologians, many of them Catholics, 
set on reducing the Church to a purely human 
institution, if not to battering it down altogether. 
The anti-clerical governments of France and Italy 
at times appeared eager for a fight to the finish. 
Reformers who equated social progress with the 
denial of Christ were winning workers by the 
thousands away from Christianity. Historians and 
archaeologists were trying to shake the authority 
of Scripture, while Modernist heretics, Catholics 
and even priests among them, were seeking to 
explode the Church itself as a divine institution. 
Pius X called modernism the “synthesis of all 
heresies,” and he fought back, as he said, “to 
restore all things in Christ.” 

This involved many things—the restoration of 
the Mass to its supreme place in the life of the 
Church; the more intimate participation of laymen 
in the liturgy, in its broadest sense of “public 
service”; Catholic action in all spheres of life, 
apostolic as well as social and economic; a bold 


resistance to the threats of governments to strip : 


the Church of all her property, threats which were 





carried out for a time in France and Portugal 
because Pius X refused to compromise on a matter 
of right and wrong; these things, and many more, 
On these fronts, by the force of his own faith, 
honesty and sanctity, not by courting friends and 
never by resorting to expediency, Pius X rallied 
great masses of Catholics behind him. 

He found time and heart for a good deal, besides. 
He is called “Pope of the Children,” because he 
changed a practice, widespread in his time, which 
prevented children under eleven or twelve from 
receiving Holy Communion, partly on the Jansen- 
istic ground that such a pleasure should be denied 
the very young. Pius X cut through this argument 
when he declared that “the age of discretion is 
reached when a child knows the difference between 
the Bread which is the Eucharist and ordinary 
material bread.” If a child knew this at four, as 
one boy he met in the Vatican did, Pius X was 
perfectly willing to give him Communion at once. 
He was interested in and furthered Gregorian 
chant; he encouraged daily reading of Scripture, 
daily participation in the Mass when possible, a 
sense of vocation among not only priests but 
married persons; his goal for all Catholics was 
participation, participation, and more participation. 
“Prayer,” he said once, “is absolutely necessary,” 
but so, he said, was action, for people “will wait 
in vain for society to reChristianize itself simply 
by the prayers of the good . . . the Apostles would 
never have conquered the world, if they had not 
done the work of heroes and martyrs.” 


Tix BEATIFICATION of Pius X took place in 
1951. A Catholic writer has seen “a significant 
sense of urgency” in his canonization this year, for 
he has given great strength to the Church, from 
his sanctity, his courage and his intelligence, in 
this time of violence and totalitarianism—and he 
has a great deal more still to give. 
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This famous picture shows the body of Pius X a few moments after his death 
in 1914. Less than three weeks before, on August 2nd, he had made 

a moving exhortation to the world to halt the world war which had just 

begun. The catastrophic impact of the war and the failure of his message 
shocked him greatly; in a matter of days his robust constitution collapsed, and 
on August 20th he died, holding a small crucifix in his hands. 
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PADRE PRO compressed 
a lifetime of heroism 
and devotion into 
eighteen tempestuous 
months 





LMOST at the moment of his 

ordination in 1925 he was 
plunged into the midst of religious 
persecution in his war-torn Mex- 
ican homeland. 


During the following months, in 
spite of the increasing fury of the 
Calles-Obregén persecution, he 
calmly carried on his ministry to 
the poor and oppressed. Pursued 
by the police, a marked man, he 
courted death daily to bring spirit- 
ual and material solace to his fel- 
low-men. Then, one November day 
in 1927, he faced a firing squad of 
the persecutors of his Faith. 


The life-story of this contemporary 
Jesuit priest-martyr is now told in 
full for the first time by an author 
whose original research has uncov- 
ered new and fascinating material. 
His boyhood, youth and years of 
study for the priesthood are re- 
created in chapters that are warmly 
human, filled with incident, drama, 
and inspiration. Through the pages 
of this brilliant biography you too 
ean feel the flame of spirituality 
and selfless devotion that animated 
this heroic soul. . 


PADRE 
PRO 


By FANCHON ROYER 


Illustrated e $3.50 


at your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS ¢ NEW YORK 








Other beati are also scheduled 


Nine other holy people, in addition to Pius X, are scheduled for 
canonization or beatification in the near future. Six of them were 
Italians, two French, and one a Spaniard who lived most of his life 
in Italy and died in Rome. Of the nine, only one, Domenico Savio, 
was a layman; most of the others were the founders of religious 
orders. The officially-released portraits on these pages, slicked up 
and glorified by second-rate artists, do little to indicate the holiness 
of five beati whose sanctity has been so clear and penetrating and 
has been found so pleasing to God and His Church that they will 
soon be formally listed among the Saints in Heaven. 





Giuseppe Maria Pignatelli (1738-1811) 
was a Spanish Jesuit who was the 
principal representative of his Society 
in Italy at a time when it had been 
under attack in almost every country in 
Europe. His efforts led to the 
restoration of the Jesuits in Italy 

by Pope Pius VII. 


Domenico Savio (1842-1857) 
was one of the first pupils 
of Saint John Bosco, the 
founder of the Salesians. 
Domenico, who died at the 
age of fifteen, was a boy of 
exceptional holiness, and is 
now venerated as a “school 
room saint.” 
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Vincenzo Pallotti (1768-1837) was the 
founder of the Pallotine Fathers, an 
order-which is now widely spread. 








Gaspar del Bufalo (1786-1837) founded 
the congregation of the Precious Blood, 
an order today popular in America. 


Peter Louis Chanel (1803-1841) was a French 
priest who suffered a bloody martyrdom on the South Seas 
island of Futuna in the Tonga Archipelago. 
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Select Reading 


EVERYMAN AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 
By Robert Nash, S.J. Forty-three medita- 
tions arranged according to the Ignatian 
method and intended to help Catholic laymen 
to pray. This solid collection of thoughts 
and principles on the spiritual life will be 
found most useful in making fruitful medita- 
tion. $3.75 

DON FRANCISCO, The Story of 

St. Francis Xavier 
By Mary Purcell. This biography of 
Francis Xavier “reads like a thriller and 
conveys in an uncanny way the atmosphere 
of the time so that we are almost walking 
or sailing with the Saint, so vivid is the 
picture.”—Catholic Worker $3.75 

THE LEGACY OF LUTHER 
By Ernst Walter Zeeden. An important 
and scholarly work in which the author 
traces the many divergent trends in the 
development of Lutheranism. Using many 
original Protestant sources he provides a re- 
alistic and authentic view on certain aspects 
of European thought and mood during three 
centuries of Lutheranism. $3.50 

ORDER AND LAW 
By Aegidius Doolan, O.P. A welcome and 
capable interpretation of the social teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, dealing with the 
order of the universe and the rule of law. The 
whole work is very much down to earth and 
makes for easy reading. $3.50 

FORWARD WITH CHRIST 
By Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and Nich- 
olas Maestrini, P.I.M.E. Thoughts and 
reflections on vocations to the foreign mis- 
sions presenting a clear explanation of the 
missionary vocation, stressing the need for 
laborers in the field and pointing out the 
many difficulties which beset those who 
follow this call. 
Paper $1.00 

A SPIRITUAL READER 
Edited by Francis Edw. Nugent. “Into 
one volume the compiler has gathered excerpts 
from the books of the foremost spiritual 
writers of the last fifty years. . . . It can pro- 
vide sustenance for the moment . . . and also 
stimulate one to read any one of these top- 
flight writers in their entirety.”—Rev. F. X. 
Canfield $3.50 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

JACQUES MARITAIN 
By Charles A. Fecher. The first full- 
length study, in any language, of Maritain’s 
thought. “Mr. Fecher’s able presentation 

. is skillfully geared to his purpose: 

making available to the average intelligent 
reader the thoughts of an extraordinarily 
intelligent philosopher.””— The Baltimore 
Evening Sun $5.00 

WHY I ENTERED THE CONVENT 
Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. “Here- 
in twenty nuns discuss the reasons that moti- 
vated them in entering the religious life . . . 
All tell their stories with interest and with 
practicality that marks the one who has given 
herself to religion.”—The Register 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 

WHY I BECAME A PRIEST 
Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. “A 
score of famous priests tell in this book 
their stories of how they reached the altar. 
. . . This is a splendid book, intriguing for 
anyone to read, but especially a powerful 
stimulus to the boy who is thinking of the 
priesthood.”—Our Sunday Visitor 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 


Cloth $2.75 
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Abbe Pierre’s “insurrection 


Paris, FRANCE 

“One night,” Abbé Pierre said, “it 
was snowing, and we were walking 
along the banks of the river, beyond 
the Austerlitz railway station. We 
saw a group of tramps, wrapped up 
in old newspapers, all huddled to- 
gether under a bridge. We talked 
with them, and as we were about to 
leave them, it happened. There is 
something that we can normally give 


to people around us, the smallest gift — 


that a man can make to another man: 
one word—‘goodnight.’ Yet sudden- 
ly, as I was leaving these tramps, I 
was stuck with that word. I, who am 
a poor man, couldn’t even give them 
that tiny gift, because it occurred to 
me how grotesque it would be to say 
goodnight to a man who was going to 
spend that night lying in the snow. A 
kind of panic took hold of me. I 
realized that I had reached the end of 
my vocabulary, that everything was 
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At one of the relief centers he has set up, Abbé Pierre plays 


with some of the children he has been aiding. 


wrong. That’s about how it started.” 

We were lunching together in a lit- 
tle restaurant next to the Hotel 
Rochester. The patronne of the res- 
taurant was hovering around us. 
“Don’t talk so much, Father, eat; he 
never eats, you know; take this 
banana, Father, put it in your pocket 
for later.” Then an old man in rags 
came up to the table. “L’Abbé Pierre, 
can I shake your hand?” They 
shook hands; the old man. said, 
“That’s all,” and went away. This 
happens, I was told later, a thousand 
times a day. 

Abbé Pierre asked that his beef- 
steak be hashed because he has only 


‘four teeth left; he also has only one 


good ear, and he cups it with his 
hand and leans forward to listen. 
A secretary came up and said, 
“They need 600.” So from under his 
robe, out of the back pocket of his 
trousers, he pulled a wad of 10,000- 


of kindness” 


franc notes, and counted out sixty. 

“They’ve called this the ‘insurrec- 
tion of kindness’,” the Abbé said. 
“But I think it’s more like an insur- 
rection of intelligence. The intelli- 
gence of the French has revolted 
against the stupidity of the present 
situation. When people drown during 
a flood, one can’t do much about it. 
But when a child dies of cold in 
Paris, it is just stupid, insane.” 

For almost ten years successive 
governments and various causes have 
tried to unite the disparate, disil- 
lusioned French people: a few cold 
days and Abbé Pierre together have 
given them that single purpose and a 
common grief. 

It all started after the New Year, 
when the temperature began to drop 
alarmingly. At 10° above zero, water 
and gas pipes froze; at 5° above, 
several little children died of cold; 
at 4° below, it was as cold as it has 
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been in seventy-two years, and an 
army of numb, silent men and women 
emerged from under the bridges, out 
of deserted railway coaches, un- 
heated charabanks, or simply rose 
from the sidewalk gratings where 
warm air rises from the subway. 
One morning seventeen of them were 
found dead. 

Then Abbé Pierre took over. In a 
short broadcast he shook the entire 
nation with a few simple words: “A 
woman died, frozen stiff, at three 
o’clock this morning on the sidewalk 
of the Boulevard Sebastopol. . .” 
Then he invited the Minister of “Re- 
construction” to the funeral of a 
newborn baby who had died of ex- 
posure in a draughty, unheated 
wooden hut. The Minister came, 
walked for a mile behind the tiny 
coffin, and brought, in the Abbé’s 
words, “the repentance of France.” 
The newspapers carried the story on 
their front pages. Two days later 
Abbé Pierre had become a national 
figure and the biggest box-office draw 
in theatres, on television, on the 
radio, on street corners where he 
spoke to crowds. Everywhere he pro- 
tested “against the death of innocent 
people, against the Absurd and the 
Horrible.” 

The response was staggering. The 
fantastic energy that is inherent in a 
people was let loose, and the en- 
thusiasm spread like a panic. Over- 
night this “insurrection of kindness” 
(as it has come to be called) became 
everybody’s concern, and everybody, 
from a bad conscience or a good 
heart, gave. 

In the shops housewives slipped 
their change into brick-shaped card- 
board boxes. At society dinner parties 
hostesses collected checks from their 
guests. In the streets, Cadillacs drove 
by, loaded with unshaven down-and- 
outs. Gendarmes were seen gently 
leading tramps to the warmth and 
shelter of police stations. And at 
every newspaper stand, on the cover 
of every magazine was Abbé Pierre’s 
youthful, bearded, saintly face. 

Gifts and money poured in. Trucks 
went around Paris loading a con- 
tinuous flow of heterogeneous ob- 
jects—ranging from double beds to 
empty bottles—that streamed out of 
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A gendarme in a Parisian police station gently places a piece of bread in the 
hand of an old man who had been found lying in the street in near-zero 
temperature. The solicitude of the police for the poor faded in warmer weather. 














The body of Marc Petit, a three-months-old child, is removed from a crude 
squatters’ camp after Abbé Pierre found him frozen to death. 





Abbé Pierre leads the cortege at the funeral of Marc Petit. The men on 
either side of him are members of “Compagnons D’Emmaus,” a group 


of workers he organized to aid the poor and hungry and to build them shelters. 
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every door. The Rochester, a small 
commercial traveler’s hotel off the 
Champs-Elysées, offered its basement 
and first floor as headquarters. Peo- 
ple came, pushing handcarts, on bi- 
cycles, in trucks, taxis, cars. For days 
the streets within half a mile of the 
hotel were an inextricable maze. The 
Abbé had asked for 4,000 blankets: 
he received 50,000; he had asked for 
a few hundred thousand francs: he 
received over 300 million in cash or 
credit; in three days 150 tons of 
clothes, food, stoves and bedding 
reached the hotel or the unused hall 
of a Paris railway station. 

Still the Abbé was not satisfied. He 
went to see Premier Joseph Laniel 
and demanded the official support of 
the state. The government, glad to 
distract public opinion from the 
pending question of minimum wages, 
agreed. Army trucks were loaned to 
Abbé Pierre; subway stations stayed 
open at night to shelter the homeless; 
the railways agreed to transport free 
of charge any packages addressed to 
the Abbé; every man was granted a 
“right of sanctuary” in police sta- 
tions! Meanwhile Abbé Pierre was 
literally running from place to place, 
putting up Army-surplus tents in the 
heart of Paris, organizing nightly 
hunts for street-sleepers, supervising 
the distribution of food, comforting 
the shivering and the hungry. 

Who is Abbé Pierre?“ We are not,” 
he has said, “Napoleon or Joan of 
Arc. We are simply the flea that has 
jumped up from the garbage-can 
onto the table of the mighty. If they 
wake up, we shall go back to our 
garbage; if not, we shall continue to 
bite them until they heed us.” 

He was not born “in the garbage- 
can.” He is the son of one of the 
wealthiest silk manufacturers of Lyon. 
When he was eighteen years old, 
however, he said, “I want to be the 
poorest among the poor,” distributed 
his inheritance, and became a Capu- 
chin monk. During the war ill-health 
forced him to leave the monastery, 
and he became a parish priest; as 
such he joined the Resistance, smug- 
gling fugitives from the Gestapo 
across the Swiss frontier. After the 
war he was elected a member of 
the French Parliament. He was not 
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there long, for “nothing much can be 
done there.” In a Paris suburb he 
set up his new headquarters, welcom- 


ing homeless families into his large, 


decrepit house. By day the whole com- 
munity built other houses to put up 
the ever increasing number of home- 
less people who came to them. By 
night they combed Paris dust-bins 
and sold the proceeds. They were 
still at their rag-and-bones business 
when the scandal broke out. 

Now the temperature has risen. 
The dream is over, or soon will be. 
The other day hundreds of homeless 
people found policemen (in a more 
conventional mood) forbidding them 
any access to the hastily-set-up dormi- 
tories in public buildings. “It’s warm- 
er now, the poor were told. 

They still have nowhere to go. But 
they have someone to go to. Abbé 
Pierre has laid plans for a large-scale 
offensive, and has more or less taken 
the old, dramatic problem of hous- 
ing in Paris out of official hands and 
into his own. He has already bought 
a factory which will be transformed 
into lodgings for eight hundred em- 
ployed workers. Another factory will 
shortly follow suit. Meanwhile colo- 
nies of houses are being set up as 
fast as they can be built, and in a 
year the Abbé plans to have housed 
ten thousand of those tramps, unem- 
ployed or absurdly low-salaried work- 
ers, and retired old people who com- 
pose what is officially known as the 
class of the “economically feeble.” 

And to give an idea of what “eco- 
nomic feebleness” entails, may I 
quote two “cases,” picked at random 
among the hundreds that are being 
published daily in several newspap- 
ers: in Paris a man is living with 
his entire family (ten people in all) 
in a single room; in the suburbs an- 
other is living with his pregnant wife 
and seven other people in a large 
closet, without water, gas, electricity 
or windows. Both men are working. 

That is the “absurdity” and the 
“horror” which have united the 
French—who are not naturally gen- 
erous and who do not like to do or 
say the same thing that somebody 
else is doing or saying—in a move- 
ment of ‘unanimous generosity. 

—-JEAN-FRANCOIS BERGERY 
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The dazed parents of the dead Petit baby (they have two other children) sit in 
uncomprehending despair. Abbé Pierre has found temporary shelter for them. 


Between two mercy calls, Abbé Pierre naps in a friend’s automobile. 
During the disastrous cold spell in Paris he did not sleep at 
night, but spent his time finding food and shelter for the needy. 

















The intimate, personal 


stories of sixteen people 
who found God... 


ROADS 
to ROME 





Edited by 
John A. O’Brien 


In this inspiring book, Father 
O’Brien has collected the mov- 
ing dramas of sixteen out- 
standing men and women who 
searched for the meaning and 
purpose in life ... and found it 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 


These sixteen people include 
scholars, scientists, historians, 
theologians, artists, doctors, a 
general, and authors of inter- 
national renown—such famous 
people as A. J. Cronin, Gene 
Fowler, Alexis Carrel, Anne 
Fremantle and Mary O’Hara. 


The experiences of these peo- 
ple will give you new insight 
into your religion. If you know 
anyone in doubt concerning re- 
ligion, you can give him new 
hope with this book. For these 
are living examples of the great 
drawing power of the Catholic 
faith, proof of the opportunity 
which the Church offers to all 
who are willing to follow in 
the paths of light. 


Wherever books are sold. $3.50 
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A new view of the 


Reformation 


Ir is narurat that in a predomi- 
nantly Protestant country, like our 
own, there is a wide, persistent and 
enthusiastic airing of the Protestant 
view of the Reformation. The Cath- 
olic view should be aired just as en- 
thusiastically, persistently and widely. 
It seldom is, least of all in popular 
terms, and the only regrettable thing 
about Father Philip Hughes’s The 
Reformation in England, the second 
volume of which has just been pub- 
lished by Macmillan ($7.50), is that 
it is so scholarly and dispassionate 
that not enough people are going to 
read it. Perhaps it is best to point out 
right away that Father Hughes, though 
a historian’s historian, is very read- 
able, in the British way, and that the 
passages of the book involving spe- 
cialized and detailed research can be 
respectfully (and harmlessly) skipped. 

The first volume covered the years 
from 1517 to 1540; it started with a 
vivid portrait of Catholic England and 
a backward glance at pre-Lutheran 
heresies, gave an account of Luther’s 
earliest influences on the English, and 
concluded with Henry VIII's first 
divorce, his execution of such Cath- 
olics as St. Thomas More and St. 
John Fisher, and his establishment 
of his own supremacy as a sort of 
unanointed national “Pope” over the 
English church. The second volume 
carries the story through to the death 
of Queen Mary the Catholic (far 
better known as Bloody Mary) in 
1558. A third (it is interesting to 
note, on the dust jacket of Volume I, 
that Father Hughes or Macmillan or 
both thought he could do the job in 
two) will cover the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I, during which Protestant- 
ism won out. 

But to get back to the present in- 
stallment—it recounts how Henry, 
who had no love for the radical Prot- 
estant reformers, and whose early 
intention was the impossible one of 
remaining substantially “Catholic” 
while refusing to recognize the pri- 
macy of the Roman see, paved the 
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way for those of his bishops whose 
theological views he liked the least, 
After his death, his son, Edward VI, 
a delicate, nine-year-old boy, was 
crowned, and for the six years until 
Edward died, England was governed 
by a protectorate that established a 
definite, though short-lived, Protes- 
tant ascendancy. At this time, a 
number of Catholics were burned. 
Then, Queen Mary came to the 
throne, declaring that her entire 
purpose was to undo the religious 
innovations of the past twenty years 
and to effect a reconciliation with 
Rome. This, too— Father Hughes 
makes the point that humanitarian- 
ism, as we know it, did not become 
a human ideal until later—involved 
the shedding of blood, which the 
author does not attempt to excuse. 
What stood against Mary’s effort to 
restore Catholicism, he writes, was 
that by her time England, though by 
no means pro-Protestant, was by no 
means pro-Catholic either. It was, in 
fact, “a country that is already in 
great part indifferent to religion,” 
and that is why, after Mary’s death, 
it made no real protest at the resto- 
ration of Protestantism. 

It is impossible in a short review 
to indicate the skill and the assurance 
with which Father Hughes tells the 
story of these tragic, but fascinating, 
years of religious give-and-take, 
which led to Canterbury’s long and 
continuing divorce from the See of 
Peter. But it should be said that his 
character sketches of the high per- 
sonages involved, noble and ignoble, 
are excellent, and that his general 
picture of English social and relig- 
ious life is that of a perceptive and 
affectionate, even when severe, critic. 

—RosertT Russe. 
Tue Last Tunes, by Romano Guardini 
(Pantheon, $2.75), moves with superb 
clarity into those regions where history 
is to be consummated, mysteries to be 
revealed, and God met face to face. It 
is a book about “death, purification 


after death, resurrection, judgment, and 
eternity.” And though it is short, it 
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bridges with imaginative economy the 
gap between what reason indicates and 
Faith reveals about the meaning of 
death, the sanctifying action of Purga- 
tory and the nature of eternity. 

All of this region has been explored 
before, but seldom with such precision, 
such large serenity. What Monsignor 
Guardini has done is place (or rather 
re-establish, as there is always need to 
do) Christ at the center of our thinking 
about death. But it is a Christ who 
conquered death by dying, who, al- 
though in pain incomprehensibly great- 
er than ours, died as we do a human 
death. It is He whom we shall meet 
beyond death, a Person, and not an 
impersonal “essence.” “Truth and good- 
ness .. . are not mere abstract concepts 
or values, but Someone, Jesus Christ.” 


Our ultimate resurrection is a com- 
plete one, not one of the soul or the 
spirit merely. It is the revolutionary 
meaning of Christianity, says Monsignor 
Guardini, that in it man is “safeguarded 
as a personal and historical being,” that 
when he passes from time into eternity 
he brings his unique reality with him, 
and that resurrection now means that 
the soul once more becomes the soul 
of a body, fully liberated and empow- 
ered to give form to that body. Always, 
Guardini says, the bent of Christian 
consciousness is not toward “God-in- 
Himself, but toward God incarnate in 
man, Jesus Christ. Our interest is not 
just in the salvation of the ‘spirit’ or 
‘soul’ but in the living creature, man, 
and in the salvation of the world 
through man.”—RiIcHARD GILMAN 


THE WATER AND THE Fire, by Gerald 
Vann, 0.P. (Sheed and Ward, $2.75). 
Father Vann’s central thesis is that we 
live in what he calls a “cellophane age,” 
an age of “canned food and canned 
music; the air-conditioned rooms and 
the potted ‘reader’s digest’.” Life, he 
says, is therefore becoming more and 
more unreal. 


He suggests that we stop, in the 
midst of this artificiality, and try to 
recover the essence of the world about 
us—te see why God gave us the things 
of the world and how He wants us to 
use them. Along the way, Father Vann 
discusses—freshly, deeply and truly— 
some of the great realities of human 
life: sex, education, the role of woman, 
the liturgy of the Church. 

Like all the books of this wise Eng- 
lish Dominican, The Water and the Fire 
makes taken-for-granted concepts shine 
with the wonder of newly-discovered 
realities. It is, incidentally, a powerful 
argument against those who say that the 
Catholic undervalues created things in 
his preoccupation with the next world. 

—Rosert L. REYNoLDs 


‘ 
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MOVIES 


The fire of 
simplicity 


Bernanos “The Diary of a Country 


Priest” becomes a powerful screenplay 


The Diary of a Country Priest, 
director Robert Bresson’s loving, 
faithful adaptation of Georges Ber- 
nanos’ novel must rank with the great 
achievements of film-making. It is a 
difficult, subtle movie, not easily com- 
prehended, and not easy to translate 
into terms of common experience. 
But its rewards are great. For this 
story of a young, stricken priest 
working out his own salvation as he 
ministers to his first, stubborn flock 
is a contemporary embodiment of the 
true spirit of Christian martyrdom. 
Lonely, tormented by doubts that 
spring from his parishioners’ refusal 
of his love, facing imminent death 
from cancer, he staggers and bends 
but remains unbroken. His death is 
an exaltation and a psalm: “Grace is 
everywhere.” 

Visually the film is masterful. With 
an austere and delicate discrimina- 
tion, the photography captures the 
sombre yet impassioned qualities of 
the book, transmuting them into new, 
original life. The performances are of 
uniform excellence, but that of Claude 
Laydu, a hitherto unknown Swiss 
actor, merits special praise. As the 
priest, he is less an actor than a figure 
of anguish and redemptive sorrow, 
whose remarkable face carries much 
of the film’s weight. 

The dialogue is in French with 
English sub-titles; and the diary is 
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Claude Laydu as the 


country priest 


narrated in English as the priest 
writes it. But there is little plot devel- 
opment in the usual sense, since the 
movie is rather a vision than a tale. 
These words spoken to the young 
priest by an older one may indicate 
something of its beauty and strange 
light: “These parishioners of yours 
. . they’re afraid of 
your simplicity . . . it burns them.” 

—RicuHarp GILMAN 


don’t hate you . 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
is a remarkably successful screen 
adaptation—the first to be made in 25 
years—of Defoe’s classic novel, pro- 
duced by a Mexican company and 


wi ae 


Dan O’Herlihy as Crusoe 


released through United Artists. Dan 
O’Herlihy plays the title role. The 
action is swift-moving and, with the 
exception of a few scenes and some 





dialogue of a moralizing tone more 
interesting to adults, children will be 
completely absorbed as they watch 
Crusoe triumph over shipwreck, dis- 
ease, loneliness, man-eating cannibals 
and English mutineers. 

The picture was filmed on location 
off the western coast of Mexico, where 
the spectacular and varied natural 
scenery seems to be enhanced by 
Pathecolor, a process which produces 
intensely vivid and really beautiful 
colors. The photography is particu- 
larly impressive in reproducing land- 
scapes like the Valley of the Echoes, 
where Crusoe, from the depths of 
desolation, recites the 23rd Psalm. 

It is his dealings with the simple, 
childlike Friday (played by James 
Fernandez) that cause Crusoe to re- 
flect on man’s relationship to his fel- 
low man. He comes to the conclusion 
that more can be accomplished by 
working together than working sepa- 
rately. Suspicion turns to trust, and 
Crusoe and Friday become friends. 

When the English mutineers ar- 
rive and demonstrate a cruelty not 
much different from that of the can- 
nibals, Crusoe asks Friday if he still 
wants to accompany him to England 
even after he has seen a bit of its 
“civilization.” Friday is willing and 
after 28 years, 2 months and 19 days, 
Crusoe leaves his island domain. 

—KATHLEEN GOESS 
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Pan American routes lead to Rome 


and practically every country where there are 


MARIAN YEAR SHRINES 


Pan American's famous 
Clipper* Tourist Service 


FRANCE IRELAND 


Lourdes Knock 
Lisieux 

Paray le Monial ENGLAND 
PORTUGAL Aylesford 


Walsingham 
Fatima 


SPAIN MEXICO 


Toledo Guadalupe 


ITALY HOLY LAND 


Loreto Jerusalem 


@ All flights are in giant, new “Super-6” 
Clipperst —fastest airliners in Pan Am’s world- 
wide fleet. 


Rome, where pilgrims have gathered for centuries 


ne . Ask about these and other Marian Year Tours 
®@ Delicious, complimentary meals . . . bar 


niinn endlicbie. 2-Week Marian Year Tour leads directly to Rome, 


Nice, Lourdes, Paris, Lisieux. $874.50 from New York. 


3-Week Marian Year Tour visits Shrines at Lisbon, 
Fatima, Madrid, Lourdes, the Riviera, Rome, Lisieux, 
You can leave from any of these U. S. cities Chartres. $1,004.50 from New York. 


and fly The Rainbow direct—without changing 4-Week Marian Year Tour covers Paris, Chartres, Poi- 
planes—to Europe: tiers, Lourdes, Cannes, Venice, Rome, Assisi, Perugia, 


NEW YORK + BOSTON «PEmAnELPatA | FON ee ee er iit beaten Yok 
CHICAGO e DETROIT yons, Fr aray le onial, Lisieux. ’ rom iNew 1Ork. 


Tour prices subject to government approval 


@ Big, soft reclining seats in pressurized, air- 
conditioned cabins. 


Pan American, Dept. MY GG2, Box 1111, New York 17, N.Y. 
Par AWVERICAV O France O Portugal 0 Italy O Spain 

O Mexico O England O Ireland O Holy Land 

Please send Special Marian Year tour folders for the countries 


WORLD’S _ 4 checked to: 
—=4— Your name 


MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tConstellation-type Clippers to Mexico 











